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Swarming Management for Comb-Honey Folks. 


BY ADRIAN GETAZ. 
This is for comb-honey producers. 


For those engaged in 


the extracted-honey business, I have nothing to say, except 





Hans Schnitzel and the Giant Bees. 
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No. 1—‘‘ Py chimminy kracious, doze pig Chiant pees vill all 
mine podadoes ead oop alretty maype ! I fix dem!” 






No. Z—** 


0 help me kracious!’ 





Shoo, dere! you pig shtingers! 


I kills you all dead, 





hat the book, “ Langstrut 
ion I know on the subject 
The m 
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eepers allow their bees to swarm once: 
pn the old 


Dossible 


athering the surplus they may get. 





h Revised,” gives the best informa- 


ajority of our leading writers and practical bee- 


they hiye the swarm 


stand, and arrange to have as many of the bees as 
with the swarm, and depend upon the swarm for 


If there is only a few 





weeks of honey-flow ahead, they contract the brood-nest as 
much as possible, so as to get honey instead of brood. Most 
of them agree, nevertheless, that colonies that do not swarm 
at all, give better results; and if they do allow swarming, it is 
because they cannot prevent it without disturbing the colony, 
causing the bees to get the swarming-fever, sulking and hang- 
ing outside of the hive, etc., instead of gathering nectar. 

Where the honey-flow is long enough, both the colony and 
the swarm may have time enough to build up and gather 
more than the non-swarming colony. This is not the case 
with me. In this locality the non-swarming colony is de- 
cidedly ahead. 
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No. 3—‘‘Ach, Himmel! I shpills mine kartoffel all de vloor 
ofer, und doze plamed olt pees now vants to shting me, doo, py 
cholly!” 





No. 4—Ooh! I not can shmell goot some more! Anyhow, I 
knocks dere heads righd avay guick off—doze confoundt Chiant 
pees! I vants no more fighd mit dem, py Sockery!”’ 


We come now to the prevention of swarming. There is, 
so far, only one way to do it, that is, removing the queens. 
Messrs. Elwood, Hetherington and Aikin have practiced it for 
years, and with hundreds and even thousands of colonies, and 
obtained splendid results. The process as given by Mr. Elwood 
is as follows: 

At the beginning of the honey-flow, or rather at the time 
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swarmingis about to’: commence, the queens should be re- 
moved and placed each with a comb or two and some bees in a 
nucleus. All queen-cells should be destroyed then, and again 
eight or nine days later. In a week or ten days more the 
queens can be returned. 


With them, the process has the advantage that it not only 
prevents swarming, but also increases the surplus crop, from 
the fact that no brood is reared during about 15 or 20 days, 
and all the honey that would have been consumed by that 
brood is saved. Besides, the bees reared at that time would 
be only consumers as, by the time they would come out of the 
cells, the honey-flow is over. 

With me, the case is altogether different. To prevent 
swarming I would have to remove the queens between the 1st 
and 15thof May. Brood at that time, with me, produces 
bees that will be ready to work when my surest surplus (the 
sourwood) is to be gathered, and it seems to me that I cannot 
afford to lose 15 or 20 days of brood-rearing under such con- 
ditions. At any rate, the loss of brood ought to be reduced as 
much as possible. 

Mr. Aikin (of Colorado), at a bee-keepers’ convention, 
gave the following: His honey-flow begins about June 15, 
and lasts from 40 to 60 days. He removes the queens just 
before the honey-flow, cuts all the queen-cells but one, and in 8 
or 10 days cuts again all the queen-cells that may have been 
started since; and ajJlows the colony to requeen, unless he 
chooses to give them another queen. This is about the same 
as Mr. Elwood’s process, except that the time without rearing 
brood is not quite as long. I should think that allowing the 
bees to rear a young queen wonld have the advantage of pre- 
venting any possible swarming later in the saason. For those 
who wish to have a full description of the Elwood and Aikin 
methods, I refer to the American Bee Journal for L838, Dec. 
14, page 754 and 757; and Oct. 26, page 528. 

Mr. Hutchinson, during the last few years, has removed all 
the queens early in the spring, and replaced them by young 
queens from the south. He has never told the public what 
success he meets with, any farther than what is published in 
his advertisement for selling his removed queens. 

I have never tried the Langdon swarmer. I saw at once, 
when it was first given to the public, that it would have the 
disadvantage of reducing brood-rearing considerably, and I 
considered that too great an objection. At that time (abdut 
two years ago) I conceived the idea of turning the bees into 
the supers instead of turning them in another hive, and ‘ in- 
vented” a contrivance to attain the result. Briefly told, the 
idea was to close the brood-nest except a bee-escape, and con- 
duct the bees directly to the supers through a passage box. 
The supposition was, that the few young bees left in the 
brood-nest without anything brought from the field would de- 
stroy the queen-cells and give up swarming; and that the old 
bees, finding themselves out of their regular home, and with- 
out a queen, would also give up swarming and start to work 
in the supers in earnest. It also occurred to me that a comb 
of brood placed in the passage box would prevent the bees 
from being too much discouraged, or from scattering into the 
neighboring hives. Also that the escape from~ the brood-nest 
ought to be constructed in such a way that the outside bees 
could not realize that their old brood-nest is behind, or they 
would cluster on it, and possibly smother those left inside. 
For full description, see the American Bee Journal of Dec. 14, 
1893, page T57. Now for the results: 

Last May, between the lst and 2rd, I closed the brood- 
nest of 6 hives having large brood-nests (13 Langstroth 
frames), and 19 hives having brood-nests of 8 frames a little 
larger than the Langstroth frames (about 9 Langstroth 
frames). The brood-nests remained closed from 3 to 6 days— 
rather too short a time for good results, but I was rather 
timid about it. Inthe first place, bees did not work in the 
sections as I hoped—they hung about the entrance, and in the 
passage box. I thought perhaps the comb in the passage box 
would be a splendid affair to rear fine queen-cells, but I was 
disappointed. For some unaccountable reason the queen-cells 
reared there were nothing but miserable little bits of things. 

The escape works well. It is necessary to have a comb in 
the passage box. The brood-nest did not get depleted of bees 
as fast as I thought it would; but queen-cells, drones and 
drone-brood were all destroyed. Some of the young bees that 
were probably out for the first time, succeeded in going back 
through the escape. None of the worker-brood already 
started was lost, but no more, or very little more, was reared. 
On the other hand, I found plenty of eggs, showing that the 
queens must have kept on laying during at least two or three 
days after closing. One thing I secured, was the sure de- 
struction of all cells that may have been already started, and 
by a much cheaper way than cutting them out myself. 





Of the 6 hives with large brood-nests, only one Py 
(June 12) has swarmed, and as I found neither eggs poy , 
brood, I suppose the queen died. Of the 19 hives with ou? 
brood-nests, only three have swarmed, two of which hin small 
dently crowded for space, the brood-nest being nearly rida: 
brood. To be fair, I ought to compare with those ato : 
treated, but I cannot give definite results. Seyera) col thy 
had already swarmed; those treated were the teen 
among those that had not yet swarmed, some wera divin 
some queens were replaced, sol am notin shape to com med, 
I can only state the facts as they are. bare, 
One incident occurred last year in a trial of the * appar: 
tus” that I must relate. I had placed it on a colony pra 
ready toswarm. The next day they swarmed from the bro. 
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brood. 
nest through the escape, and clustered upon a tree Th, 
swarm was queenless, since the escape is arranged wit). 


piece of perforated zinc at the base of the cone. That, wees 
less swarm remained three days on that tree, and [dat 
know how wuch longer it would have been there if | had me 
hived it. The only way I can explain it is, that those of +, 
bees that went back home found the things so changed |», 
closing the brood-nest) that they did not recognize the place 
did not know where to go, and thus remained on the tree. 
Knoxville, Ten 
xty 
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What Dr. Miller Thinks. 


How TO PREVENT SWARMING.—That’s always an enticing 
title, but one gradually learns not to expect too much from jt 
On page 374, Friend Welch gives the general practice of 4 
who work for comb honey, but this must be an exceptiong 
case if it does much to preventswarming. Will he please give 
us exact figures as to number of swarms from a certain nup.- 
ber of colonies? Also size of hives he uses ? 





TimE oF DAy TO EXxTRACcT.—I never thought of it before. 
but A. C. Sanford gives a good ideaon page 374, to extract 
in the morning when the least thin honey is in the hive. Per. 
haps the Dadant plan is better, to leave all on until the close 
of the season, and then there will be no thin honey. 


PurRE ITALIANS AND LAYING WoRKERS—John McArthur 
is somewhat revolutionary on page 378. A pure Italian 
queen is generally understood, if I am not mistaken, to be 
one not only whose parentage is pure Italian, but whose fecun- 
dation has been by a pure Italian drone. He calls her pur 
without reference to her mating. Perhaps that might have 
been the better way, but it may be a question whether it 
practical or desirable to change the meaning established by 
usage. 

Again, if I understand him correctly, he wants to chang 
the definition of pure Italians so that they must not only have 
three yellow bands, but must be yellow to the tip. That 
would put things in such shape that none of the queens im- 
ported from Italy are pure, as none of them produce workers 
yellow to the tip; and it would also make included among 
pure Italians those yellow bees descended from Syrian or Car- 
niolan stock. 


Mr. McArthur finds a use for that much-despised class of 
bees—laying workers; but I’m afraid he’ll not find many t 
agree as to their usefulness. 


SprinG DEsERTION.—Oliver Doty will probably have in 
future years more experience like that he mentions on page 
385, and very likely he’ll never get a satisfactory explanation 
Bees sometimes desert their hives in spring when nothing 
wrong can be seen, unless it be that there are too few bees 
present to take care of the brood. Strong colonies are not 
likely to desert their hives. Marengo, Ill. 
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Trying Bee-Hives—Winter Losses of Bees. 


BY B. TAYLOR. 


In a recent letter from our jolly friend, Dr. C. C. Miller, 
he says: 

‘‘T have been so crowded that I have not previously & 
knowledged the receipt of yours of the Yth, for which I thank 
you. But what terrible thing have I ever done to you ta 
you would inflict on me the trial of all the hives in the wor'e: 
For you talk of bantering all to send their hives to me \“ 
trial. Bless your heart, I’m so crowded now that I have the 
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hardest kind of work to keep things straight, and if sucha 
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ching were put upon me as to have 25 to 40 different hives 
‘) use, I might soon reach the lunatic asylum.” 


Mr. Editor, if anything will save Friend Miller from the 
‘ynatic asylum, one of my handy wire-end frame hives wil] 
do it. 1 am not making them for sale, and have no motive in 
making the proposition I did to the Doctor; but to save him 
and others from losing their minds, I have been hoping for 
come time that the ‘‘ Ideal” hive would appear and assert its 
superiority. But instead, the confusion seems increasing, so 
I propose to send one of my hives to the Doctor, and let him 
»ronounce upon it theoretically, then hive aswarm into it, 
al d after carefully testing in actual use, pronounce judgment. 
Let others who think they have the best hive in the world do 
the same, and then we will have some data to go upon as to 
the best hive. 

It is not the size of my hive [ propose to test (they can be 
made of any size), but the best method of constructing and 
suspending movable frames. In this matter we seem to be no 
nearer settlement than 20 years ago. In that time the bee- 
papers have been filled with articles on the question, and 
many new styles of frames have been invented. I have given 
nearly every style mentioned a fair trial, and now honestly 
believe my wire-end frame, as I use it, is entirely ahead of 
any other in use; and for the purpose of settling that ques- 
tion in the interest of the bee-keeping fraternity, I propose 
this test. ‘* Let us have peace.” 


CAUSE OF LOSS IN WINTERING. 
Another paragraph in the Doctor’s letter reads thus: 


‘* Sorry to hear of your bees coming out so badly, and am 
waiting to see in print what you think is the reason.” 


In both the winters and springs of 1894 and 1895, I 
have lost heavily in bees. Last spring I explained what I be- 
lieved to be the cause of the losses in the previous winter, 
charging it to the fact of having mostly old bees in the colo- 
nies at the commencement of winter. The season of 1894 
was a repetition of that of 1893 here. Drouth prevailed dur- 
ing the entire summer and fall, and bees did poorly, but few 
bee-keepers getting any surplusin both 1893 and 1894. | 
secured 100 pounds of surplus from good colonies; this was 
all white honey, and was collected from Alsike clover and 
basswood. 

At the end of basswood (the last of July) all the surplus 
was removed. The hives at that time were heavy with honey 
in the brood-nest, but the drouth continued through the fall, 
the flowers dried up, and but little further honey was col- 
lected by the bees. The consequence was, that brood-rearing 
was mostly suspended, and by Sept. 15 many colonies had not 
a particle of brood. When the time came for putting the col- 
onies into winter quarters, [ found them fairly heavy with 
stores, but generally light in bees. I prepared them with 
great care, and put them into a first-class cellar where the 
temperature was under complete control,and kept them at 
about 42°, The bees remained very quiet during the entire 
winter. I swept the dead bees from the cemented floor often, 
and from the first there was many dead. This continued al! 
winter, and by March 15 many colonies were entirely cleaned 
of bees, leaving hives with splendid clean combs, well filled 
with honey. ° 


March 20 I began putting the live colonies on the sum- 

mer stands, and continued it at intervals until April 8, when 
all were out. The weather was fine, honey began to come in 
freely very early, and I had great hope of escaping further 
loss, but each day I noticed hives from which bees had ceased 
to fly. Examination generally found a handful of young, 
downy bees with a queen and a little brood in all stages; but 
despite all warm covers and care, in a few days they were 
gone—there not being any field-bees to supply the family 
needs—and I now have 7O hives from which the bees so 
perished. 
Now, friends, don’t spend a bit of pity for me. I am not 
in the least discouraged. Never more confident in my life in 
bee-keeping! These 70 hives are filled with splendid brood- 
combs, and thousands of pounds of honey. I have now 60 
colonies in splendid condition. Swarms have just begun to 
come (May 28), and none but a skillful apiarist can know how 
easily and rapidly my lost colonies can be restored. 

The last two ears have been the most instructive in my 
experience, in regard to winter losses and spring dwindling. 
Seeming mysterious results were continually happening in these 
lines. The pollen and many other theories have been ad- 
vanced to account for them. For the pollen theory I never 
had respect enough to argue. To collect pollen is Nutwre’s 
voice, and I thiak she knows more than the conceity bee- 








keeper who claims to have ‘‘doubled the profits of honey- 
production.” 

I have for some time been squinting in the direction of 
the age and condition of the bees themselves in our colonies 
when put into winter quarters, as the key to safe results, and 
I now know that no style of hive or perfection of quarters can 
keep alive a colony of old bees, five or six months, and rear 
young bees to take their place. If my bees had been feda 
few ounces each day during the lastof August and early Sep- 
tember, they would have continued rearing brood, and my 7U 
empty hives would mostly now be filled with good colonies of 
live bees. I have proved that bees will not continue brood- 
rearing when the surplus is suddenly taken away, and honey 
ceases to come from the fields, even when the hives are well 
stored with honey. Hereafter, when there is no fall flow, 
feeding will be invoked as a substitute. 


Now, Dr. Miller, there is my explanation of my heavy loss, 
‘in print.” Forestville, Minn. 
ok 


Successful Wintering on Very Deep Frames. 
BY THOS. THURLOW. 


On page 67, is published an article that I wrote about 
how I put up part of my bees for winter, by standing the 
Langstroth frame on end as an experiment, to see if I could 
not have them strong enough in the spring to get locust 
bloom, of which there is a great deal about here. The experi- 
ment has been a decided success. First, they are strong, and 
locust is not yet in bloom; second, very few bees died in this 
very hard winter—so few, thatthe bees kept the bottom clean, 
and I never could find any to scrape out; thirdly, they must 
have been very comfortable all winter, for they consumed the 
least honey that I have ever known a colony to get througa 
with, the proof of which is that when I examined them about 
the middle of March, they had brood in the upper end of 
three and four frames, and the next cells to the brood was 
capped honey. I judged that the queen was, or would be, 
crowded, and took out a frame of nearly solid honey, and put 
an empty comb in the center of each hive. ‘‘ Rather early to 
spread brood, even if it is right todo it atall,” old bee-men 
would say; but *‘ circumstances alter cases.” With a hive 
less than 10 inches square horizontally, and a good colony in 
the upper part of it, there is no danger from spreading brood. 


On May 38 fruit-bloom began, and on the 7th I looked at 
them again—about four days too late—every cell that had not 
brood in was packed full of honey; two of them with capped 
drone-brood and queen-cells started. The next day they were 
taken out of winter quarters, and a fullcomplement of frames 
given them in their natural position. 


Now about the other 5 wintered with frames in their nat- 
ural position: One *‘ went up” in the February blizzard, with 
honey within an inch of the cluster. The other four consumed 
nearly all their stores, and in consequence had diarrhea badly ; 
lost the best of their numbers through the winter, and had to 
be helped out with food taken from those wintered on the 
right plan. 

This trial settles in my mind the great controversy going 
on about the depth of frames. I extract my honey, and the 
Langstroth frame is deep enough to extract from, and uncap 
handily. Anybody that has two sets of frames, a deep one for 
the brood-nest, and a shallow one for surplus, will wish they 
hadn’t before they are done. 


All my hives will have the frames on end next winter, 
with this change from this first trial: Instead of setting the 
top-bars all one way, they will be alternated, to try to keep 
the bees from going to the top and leaving honey below them. 
My expectation was, that they would keep below the honey 
the past winter, and only go up as they consumed it, but they 
didn’t. They worked up along the bottom-bars where there 
was the least honey and the most room, and began to breed at 
the top. 

Here let me fasten a truth: Bees will (in this Northern 
clime) go to the top of the comb in winter, where it is the warm- 
est, even if they have to yo through capped honey to get there. 

This will answer the inquiries of several bee-keepers who, 
having read the article on page 67, wanted to know how the 
experiment turned out. Lancaster, Pa., May 14. 


MABAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAABAAAAAAALAALALAS 





That New Song—‘ Queenie Jeanette’’-—which is being 
sung everywhere, we can send you for 40 cents, postpaid, or club 
it with the American Bee Journal for one year—botb for only 
$1.10. Or, send us one new subscriber for a year (with #1.00), and 
we will mail you a copy of the song free. 
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BEES AND STRAWBERRIES, 


A Short Symposium on the Ouestion Whether 
Bees Work on Strawberry Blossoms. 


The question whether bees work on strawberry bloom has 
lately received considerable attention in the American Bee 
Journal. The testimony seems to be almost unanimously in 
the negative. Now I think it is time this tune was varied 
somewhat. Fora numberof yearsI have been engaged in 
both the bee and fruit business, and there has been not less 
than a hundred acres of strawberry fields within bee-range of 
my apiary each year. I have given close attention to the 
honey-sources of this locality, and I am sure the strawberry 
is one of the important honey-plants. It blooms just at the 
time to bridge the gap between the general crop of fruit-bloom 
and the raspberry and alfalfa. The bees not only work on 
this bloom eagerly, but they get enough nectar to keep breed- 
ing up to a vigorous rate. Go into the strawberry fields at 
any time when the bees are flying during the blooming season, 
and the hum of busy wings sounds like a swarm might be on 
the wing. There must be something the matter with the bees 
or the berry plants, or both,in the East. Brethren, you had 
better come out here where the strawberry gives both nectar 
and fruit in abundance, and the bees know a good thing when 
they see it. 

Bees are doing splendidly—just beginning on the alfalfa. 

Canon City, Colo., June 10. L. J. TEMPLIN. 


I have been much interested in the controversy among 
Messrs. Secor, Abbott, Miller, and others, in regard to bees 
working on strawberry blossoms. I am a bee-keeper on a 
small scale, and working for a horticulturist of 30 years’ ex- 
perience with this question—one who raises from YOO to 
1,400 bushels a year, or from 7 to 12 acres. James Burr is 
his name. He says that bees do work on strawberries very 
strong some seasons; Other years notat all. My bees, this 
spring, have just swarmed over the blossoms, and gathered 
both pollen and honey. They worked as strong as they would 
on apple-blossoms, even before fruit-blossoms, or more strictly 
speaking, apple-blossoms, fell. Two years ago they did the 
same. In some seasons they do not seem to notice them much. 

Mr. Secor is right in regard to the staminate plants bear- 
ing fruit. FRANK P. STOWE. 

Monroe, Conn. 





I have read Mr. Secor’s article about bees and strawber- 
ries. He may be right; I don’t dispute him at all, as he is in 
Iowa and I in Utah, but my bees claim aright to my straw- 
berry patch, and when I went to see them they drove me out. 

The prospect for honey this year is looking fair, and I 
hope it will turn out as it looks, as for several years the crop 
has been poor. The white clover is blossoming nicely, and the 
lucerne is beginning to bloom. 

I have noticed that some writers have written consider- 
able about sweet clover as hay, and also as a honey-plant. 

Sees seem to like it better than live stock in this country. 
Lucerne is the dryland hay. It is finer than sweet clover, and 
is a perennial. Sweet clover is strictly a biennial; if you cut 
it for hay you will be obliged to cut it before it blooms, or it 
will be too hard and woody, hence it would do your bees no 
good, and be gone in two years. Lucerne doesn’t treat you 
in that way. You can cutit as often as you want to, and the 
root is still there. Wm. C. AsuBy. 

Wood’s Cross, Utah, June 1. 





I have read with interest the discussion, not to say con- 
troversy, going on in the American Bee Journal, between 
Messrs. Emerson T. Abbott and Eugene Secor, in regard to 
bees working on strawberry bloom. Mr. Abbott takes the 
ground that bees do work on strawberries; while Mr. Secor 
maintains that they do not, and brings in considerable evi- 
dence (that is, negative evidence) to prove his position. 

Now both these gentilemen are too well known for any- 
body tuo suppose that they are discussing the question for any 
other purpose than to get at the real facts in the case. If I 
am not mistaken, Mr. Abbott has brought no positive evidence 
to prove that bees do work on strawberries, nor has Mr. Secor 
brought any positive evidence that they do not. True, Mr. 
Secor has the statements of several gentlemen who raise 
strawberries, and keep bees also, that they have never seen 
the bees working on the strawberries. Mr. Secor, I believe, is 
a lawyer, and knows the difference between positive and neg- 
ative evidence. If he were defending a man charged with 
crime, he certainly would not expect to clear him by bringing 
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even a dozen men to swear that they did not see hin do it 
when one man had sworn that he did see him do it. _— 
Well, now, I was much surprised to hear anybog 
they had never seen bees working on strawberries. 
raised strawberries several years, and also kept be 
more years, and I have seen the bees on the Strawberry blog 
more or less every year. Some years they work on them but 
littlke—presumably Decause there is something else better . = 
this year, in particular, the strawberries were one ol 
bloom, and they were alive with bees. My strawberries a; 
the Warfield, fertilized with Michael’s Early, and | noticed 
that they visited the flowers of both varieties, which Jeads oe 
to think they both sought and found honey as well as pollen 


I have had no opportunity for seeing them on blackber. 
ries, but they work on raspberries—all varieties—the req racy. 
berry producing a most delightful honey ; also on gooseberries 
and currants. »¢ S. H. Herrick. 

Rockford, Ill. 
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My experience with bees working on strawberries ta))jc 
with that of Hon. Eugene Secor. Ashe calls for facts insteag 
of theory, I will give a fact whichcame under my observatio, 

About six years ago I came to this city (Franklin, Pa.) 
at that time as foreman in the large market gardens and 
greenhouses of C. A. Rollo. It was shortly after the holidays 
when I entered his employ, and during a conversation with 
my employer a short time after this I told him he ought to 
keep a few colonies of bees for the benefit of his strawberries. 
I explained to him the great value of the bee to the blossoms, 
and the utter inability of fruit to set without their aid, laying 
particular stress on strawberries, and that, too, with the ut. 
most confidence that I was right. I saw I was making an i»p- 
pression, and kept the good work up by telling him I was able 
to handle bees. The outcome of it was that he took me with 
him one fine spring day to an apiary to select some good colo- 
nies of bees. We got five, and set them by the fence at one 
end of the strawberry patch. 

I never saw strawberries bloom more profusely, and al- 
though I was over the fleld every hour of the day, and my en- 
ployer was simply attention itself, I don’t believe we saw two 
dozen bees at work on the blossoms all the time they were in 
bloom. When my employer called on me for an explanation | 
told him that I thought the atmospheric conditions were not 
right for secreting nectar to entice the bees to the blossoms, 
and that his strawberries would doubtless be a failure: buta 
greater yield of strawberries has never been my good fortune 
to see—large, fine, and delicious! In the face of such evi- 
dence, I had to let my pet theory go, and the overthrowal cost 
me no little, either. It was humiliating to have asserted facts 
prove groundless. While I never wished anybody hard luck, 
I believe it would have been some sort of a satisfaction to me, 
at the time, to have seen those strawberries prove a failure. 


I think that Mr. Secor, and some others who have taken 
exception to Emerson T. Abbott’s statement about rows of 
staminate plants, have failed to take Mr. Abbott as he meant. 
It is a fact that all varieties of strawberries produce both 
Sstaminate and pistilate plants, but never are both kinds of 
blossoms on the same plant; each plant must either be stamen 
or pistil; and the runner from the staminate plant wil! grow 
only stamen, and from the pistilate plant only pistil. And as 
the plangs are generally selected and set out promiscuously, 
there are usually enough staminate plants scattered promis- 
cuously over the patch, but it is an easy matter when cutting 
the runners to keep this kind by themselves, and plant them 
in rows by themselves, if so desired. 

Mr. Secor seems to question that there is any scarcity 
strawberries that produce only one kind of plants. How 
about the Crescent, which produces only pistilate, and cannot 
be grown true to seed, Dut only fromrunners ? Can it be kept 
up ? and it is only a matter of a short time when it wil! hav 
become so devitalized that it cannot be profitably grown. In- 
stead of the Crescent being a ‘‘ freak,” as many suppose, it is 
the result of the promulgator,cutting runners from the pistilat: 
plants, and none from the staminate. 

I am here going to question the use of staminate plants 
for the production of strawberries. We know that bees sel- 
dom heed them at all, and other insects are very scarce 
this time of the year, and any one who has carefully examined 
a strawberry blossom, and the nature of the pollen, must hav’ 
come to the conclusion that it was never made for a wind- 
fertilizer. I don’t believe that more than one strawberry in a 
hundred is ever fertilized at all. If you wish to ascertain th 


extent of fertilization in strawberries, just select a number of 
nice, large, dead-ripe berries, plant them, and see how many 
will grow from the seed. 
will rot in the ground. 
Now to prove that these were not fertilized, just take a 


You will find that 99 out of 10U 
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camel’s-hair brush and carry pollen from staminate plant to 
the pistilate, and plant the fruit from these plants, and you 
wil] find they will grow, and if fertilized from the stamen of 
the same variety as the pistil, they will bring forth plants 
that will grow fruittrue to seed. But if from stamen different 
from the pistil, the seed will bring forth a plant that bears 
fruit that is a blending of the two varieties, or seedling, dif- 
ferent from either. A hen will lay eggs without being mated, 
but they will be sterile, and incapable of reproduction. A 
strawberry plant will bear fruit without being fertilized, but 
it also is sterile, and cannot reproduce itself. 


Franklin, Pa. Ep. JoLuey. 











Canadian Beedom,. 





Nom-de-plumes. 


Rev. Emerson T. Abbott is very much exercised that some 
writers for the American Bee Journal], Bee-Master among the 
rest, do not write over their own proper names. He says he 
pays very little attention to criticism when he does not know 
who is the author of it; also that contributions would be of 
much more value if backed up by a personality with a real 
name; and farther, that he feels no interest, or very little, in 
articles ‘* fathered by a—nobody.” 

There is no valid objection to anonymous writing unless 
the object is to hide the author of an attack on character, who 
is too cowardly to come out man-fashion with what he has to 
say of another. This is supposed to be a free country, but it 
isn’t that exactly. Instead of being permitted todoas you 
like, and go as you please, people assume to instruct you and 
dictate to you. Some like to sit on their door-steps in the 
open street to be seen by all passers-by, while others prefer 
the seclusion of a shady bower or a summer-house. If one 
writer thinks the sledge-hammer of his name is needed to 
drive home what he has to say, and another prefers to have 
his articles appreciated according to their intrinsic merit, is 
there any good reason why both should not be accomodated ? 


It may be prudent in some cases for names to be withheld. 
It was so in the case of Junius. If his identity had been 
known, he would have had his head taken off. 


Mr. Abbott may think less of an article when he does not 
know the author’s name. Others may think all the more of 
it. Truth does not need the backing of a name or names. 
One of the evils of this age is that people ask not ‘* What is 
said?” but ** Who says it?” Further, as it takes all sorts of 
people to make a world, so it takes all kinds of contributions 
to make a journal, especially a bee-journal. We have disciples 
of Mr. Doolittle, admirers of Mr. Heddon, worshippers of Mr. 
A. I. Root, and devotees to the views of Dr. Miller. We have 
others who know a good thing when they see it attached to 
other names, or without any name. 


_ Finally, a nom-de-plume appeals to the curiosity of many. 
This is a mighty principle in human nature. It is considered 
a special feature of woman’s character, but some men have it 
just as strongly developed as the fair sex. I think Mr. Abbott 
has a liberal share of it, or he would not be so anxious to have 
names disclosed. I commend to him the grace of repression. 
It is good self-discipline. While he is cultivating it, he might 
chew the cud of the query, Why is it that the best journals in 
the world are impersonally edited ? That’s a fact, and there 
must be a way of accounting for it. 


4 «—_ 


Popularizing Bee-Knowledge. 


Attention has already been called in most of the bee- 
papers to Mr. Hutchinson’s articles in the Cosmopolitan for 
May and June, but it has been in a very brief way. They are 
ertainly deserving of much fuller mention, and, for one, I 
would like to see them copied into the American Bee Journal. 
Presenting, as they do, some phases of bee-keeping not to be 
found in the hane ooks or apicultural periodicals, they are 
admirably fitted to uispel some of that popular ignorance on 
the subject which is so dense and wide-spread, that even the 
'terary man who put the sub-headings to Mr. Hutchinson’s first 
article, knew no better than to say, ‘ Being a complete ac- 
a of the honey-bee, his home, his migrations, his habits of 
ife, his business methods, his storehouses, his food and com- 
— life.” Probably not one person in a thousand is aware 
‘hat worker-bees, which constitute the chief population of a 











hive, are undeveloped females, or that the masculine insect is 
only a transient performer on the scene, appearing when the 
busy season is inaugurated, and vanishing when increase of 
population is not farther desirable until the advent of another 
year. 

I think bee-keepers as a class are inclined to be selfish 
monopolists. They are not anxious to let the general public 
into their secrets, lest they should become charmed with what 
Mr. Hutchinson calls ‘‘the pleasant occupation of tending 
bees.” This idea is indeed openly advocated by some who 
would have the pursuit confined to specialists. There isa 
class of bee-keepers who look at the business only from a dol- 
lar-and-cent stand-point. They have no sympathy whatever 
with the poetry of bee-keeping, and cannot appreciate in the 
slightest degree such writing on the subject as the charming 
paragraph with which Mr. Hutchinson opens his first article 
in the Cosmopolitan. I am pretty well read in bee-literature, 
I think, but I do not know another passage in the works of 
any apicultural writer to match the one just referred to. Nor 
do I know any literary man capable of writing such a poetic 
eulogy on the bee and bee-keeping excépt Maurice Thompson, 
who, unfortunately, is as ignorant of the pursuit as the lLiter- 
ateur who wrote the introductory heading to Mr. Hutchinason’s 
first article in the Cosmopolitan. 


In England there are many who pursue bee-keeping as a 
fascinating recreation or scientific pastime. They make no 
account of the value of the honey, or the question of profit 
and loss in connection with the business. They find endless 
pleasure in observing the ways of bees. There is soothing 
music in their hum, and constant interest in the study of what 
is going on inside the hive. What there is in this to be dep- 
recated or frowned upon, I have never been able to see, nor 
can I understand why studying the habits of bees is not, at 
least, quite as rational a diversion as observing a game of 
base-ball, and shouting one’s self hoarse over the changing 
tide of victory and defeat as it ebbs and flows during such a 
game. I am one of those who hope yet to see a class of ama- 
teur bee-keepers on the American continent, who will keep 
bees for the love of the thing, and not merely for the money 
they make out of it. When we get a pretty strong infusion of 
this class into the ranks of bee-keepers, the pursuit will be 
uplifted to a higher plane, a better apicultural literature will 
be demanded, there will be less of ‘‘Tom, Dick and Harry,” 
“A. I.” and ‘“‘Hutch,” in the style of writing adopted, and per- 
haps even the Century will condescend to have some articles 
like those in the Cosmopolitan, illustrated in the highest style 
of art, and free from the amusing error as to the he-bees. 


We owe it to bee-keeping to follow in the track blazed out 
by Mr. Hutchinson so far, at any rate, as to popularize bee- 
knowledge to such an extent as to scatter some of the most 
flagrant errors that prevail in regard to bees and honey. The 
idea largely prevails among the general public that bees re- 
semble the devil in their prowling nature, and that as he goes 
about seeking whom he may devour, the bee goes about seek- 
ing whom she may sting; whereas, there is no creature in na- 
ture more disposed to mind her own business and give others 
a good letting alone than the bee. There is also an almost 
universal tendency to strike at a bee when it is seen near by, 
and this ignorant, foolish act is the cause of most of the 
stings people get. Whether they take to ‘‘ the pleasant occu- 
pation of tending bees” or not, the general public ought to be 
taught how to behave in the vicinage of bees, and such gen- 
eral lessons in regard to the nature and uses of honey as will 
enable them duly and discriminatingly to appreciate one of 
the most valuable products with which Nature has enriched us. 
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Ten Weeks for Ten Cents.—This is a “trial 
trip” offer to those who are not now subscribers to the Ameri- 
can Bee Journal. Undoubtedly there are thousands who 
would take this journal regularly if they only had a “ good 
taste” of it, so as to know what a help it would be to them in 
their work with bees. In order that such bee-keepers may be 
able to get that ‘*‘ taste,” the very low offer of ‘‘ 10 weeks for 
10 cents” is made. 


Now, dear reader, you cannot do a better service than to 
show this offer to your neighbor bee-keeping friends, and urge 
them to send on their 10 cents and get the next 10 numbers 
of the old American Bee Journal. In fact, you could afford 
to send the 10 cents for them, and then after the 10 weeks 
expire, get them as new subscribers fora year. They will be 
easy to secure then, for the 10 numbers will be a fair trial, 
and they will want the Bee Journal regularly if they are at 
all interested in bee-keeping. . 


Remember, it’s only 10 cents for 10 weeks, to all not now 
subscribers to the Bee Journal. This offer expires July 15 
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Questions gq? Answers. 


CONDUCTED BY 
DR. C. C. MILLER, MARENGO, ILL. 


[Questions may be mailed to the Bee Journal, or to Dr. Miller direct. ] 


Taking Honey from the Brood-Chamber. 

If a ‘* fellow” don’t know, and won’t ask, he will not find 
out much about bees. 

What I want to know isthis: Should I take any honey 
from the bottom part of the hives? I use the dovetailed hives. 
I have no extractor, but expect to have one another year, I 
have taken a good supply from the upper story. The bees are 
strong and doing well. How would it do to take the two out- 
side frames fram each hive and replace with starters ? Please 
inform me when and how to proceed. 

I have had two swafms so far this season. I transferred 
one colony from an old box-hive to the dovetailed hive, which 
I don’t think will swarm. a 2-.c. 

Leavenworth, Ind., June 11. 


ANSWER.—Yes, you can find out a good deal by trying ex- 
periments with bees, but it’s often a very expensive way, and 
I’d a good deal rather you’d ask—if you don’t ask anything 
too hard. 

I don’t believe I’d take any honey out of the brood-cham- 
ber. Don’t begrudge the bees their share, and I suspect they 
have it in just the best shape to suit their winter needs. You 
may think they’re going to gather more, and can just as well 
spare some that’s in the brood-chamber. Well, if they need 
any more room, give the room above, al] they need, and as 
often as they need it. I’m glad you haven't any extractor this 
year, for if you had I’m afraid you’d empty every drop of 
honey out of the brood-nest, and perhaps empty out a good 
share of the brood. 


i 


Bees Smothered in Moving. 


I bought a colony of bees from aneighbor, which swarmed 
yesterday. This morning I went and hived them—a powerful 
bunch of them—and brought them home, and set them on a 
stand in my bee-yard, and went to the house for a hatchet to let 
them out with, but did not go back for an hour. When I opened 
them, to my surprise I found them drowned with honey, and 
nearly all dead. This is the third hive I have brought home 
in the same way, and the other two are doing nicely. What 
was the cause of this great calamity ? And how shalll get 
bees moved, and not stand the chance of losing them in this 
way ? There was no honey in the hive. E. O. S. 

Rosebud, Tex. 


ANSWER.—I know just exactly how to sympathize with 
you, for I once lost a remarkably strong colony in the same 
way. ‘The bees smothered for want of air. You say the bees 
drowned in honey, and afterward you say there was no honey 
in the hive. Perhaps some may not understand this. There 
was no honey in the hive in combs, but the bees had a good 
store of honey in their honey-sacs, and when they began to 
smother they ‘‘ threw it up,” and so appeared drowned in it. 

Knowing that the trouble was smothering for want of 
air, the remedy is plain. Don’t shut them up so tight that 
they cannot get plenty of air, and if the whole top is covered 
with wire-cloth, it willdo no harm. It will help matters to 
throw cold water on them. 

> = 


Plans for Getting Increase of Colonies. 





I have three colonies of bees in 10-frame dovetailed hives. 
One is an old colony transferred with its combs and brood 
from a box-hive about two weeks ago; the other two are this 
year’s swarms, hived respectively May 15th and June Ist. 
The old colony has not swarmed this season on account of its 
being transferred. 

From these three colonies I wish to increase to five, put- 
ting the increase alsoin the 10-frame dovetail. All are in 
pretty fair condition ; the swarm that was hived May 18 has 
done good work on nine of its frames. Several of its combs 
are capped over for a few inches below the top-bar. The old 
colony seems to have a good amount of brood, but not so much 
honey. ‘ 

I have thought of the following plan: Take the queen 
and a frame of brood with the bees adhering, from the old 





colony that was transferred, and put them in a new hive ,, 
placing the frame thus taken with a frame of foundation. 
Then take a frame of brood and bees from the best of ,,. 
other two hives, and, say a frames of honey and about anes 
frames of foundation. Then set the new hive in place of ty, 
old one, removing the old one to some distance (that is, the 
one from which the queen was taken), and so catch any beg 
returning from work. I do not altogether like this scheme 
You will notice there are brood and bees from different hiya. 
in the new hive: 

1. Will these bees stay together peacefully? or wilj 
return to their own hives ? 

2. Had I better brush the bees from the frame of brood 
that comes from the hive of the strange queen ? 

3. Will the bees in the old hive from which the queey 
was taken return in too great numbers to the new hive whj b 
has been placed on their old location? and which contains 
their old queen ? The hives are all! exactly alike. 


4. If the plan works well in other respects, how about the 
old colony which is deprived of a queen until they can reg, 
one from their brood? and it would be a long while before 
they could get new bees from their new queen, though of 
course the old brood would be hatching for 21 days. 

Suppose this plan worked a]l right for one swarm, but | 
want to get two. 

Please criticise this plan, and I would be very much 
obliged if you would detail a better. H. P. J. 

Ben Avon, Pa. 


they 


ANSWERS.—1. The nurse-bees, or those under 16 days 
old, will probably all stay, but most of the field-bees wil! «re. 
turn within a day or two to their old home. 

2. Perhaps you better not brush off the bees, as the young 
bees that you would brush off are just what are needed. 


3. The only danger could be that so many bees would 
desert the old hive that the brood would be chilled. I think 
you will hardly find they will leave to such an extent as that. 


4. It would leave the old colony in such bad condition 
that the whole scheme is thereby rendered objectionable. To 
make your three colonies increase to five, it would be neces- 
sary to make another colony queenless for a long time, and to 
have two queenless for so long is objectionable. 

Here’s a plan that would perhaps suit you better: Sup- 
pose your colonies are numbered 1, 2 and 3. Take from No. 
1 a frame of brood with adhering bees and its queen, putting 
them in an empty hive No. 2, filling up the hive with empty 
combs or foundation. Set No. 4 in placeof No. 2, setting No. 
2 in a new place. No. 4 will receive all the flying force of 
No. 2, and in a day or two will be fairly strong. No. 2 having 
its full supply of brood and plenty of young bees to care for 
the brood, will soon be strong again. No. 1 being left queen- 
less will start queen-cells. In 8 or 10 days take half or more 
of the brood with adhering bees from No. 1, put them ina 
new hive, No. 5, and set No. 5 in anew place. These bees 
being without a queen will stay wherever they are put much 
better than bees having a queen. Be sure that a good sealed 
queen-cell is taken for No. 5, and also that one or more is left 
in No. 1. In 1O days or so after the young queens hatch, 
they ought to commence laying. Nos. 1 and 5 may be helped 
by frames of brood that No. 3 can spare. 


— ee 


Swarming and Transferring. 


1. This is my first experience with bees. I purchased one 
colony of blacks, but since taking the Bee Journal I think | 
made a mistake in not getting Italians instead. I have had 
my first experience in swarming. One came out June 5, and 
I hived them in a box, as my hives were delayed. They went 
back to the old hive, and on the 6th they came out again and 
went back as before. They did not come out again until the 
Sth, then I hived them, and they staid. The Yth there was 
another swarm from the old hive. Now I supposed it was 
eight days after the first swarm came out before the next 00: 
issues. Do they often come outin four or five days, as this 
one did? Both are good-sized swarms. 

2. Would you advise me to purchase Italian queens [or 
each one of these swarms ? 

3. I have both of my new swarms in boxes, as my hives 
were delayed. How shall I proceed to transfer them ? 

W. Concord, Minn., June 10. F. J.C. 


ANSWERS.—1. A second swarm may be expected to Issue 
about as soon as the young queen is mature enough to go with 
the swarm. This usually occurs about eight days after the 
prime swarm issues, but the time is by no means exact. 
may be less, and it may be more. It is possible that in your 
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ase the bees observed the orthodox eight days. For I sus- 
ect that the swarm you hived on the Sth had a young queen 
++ not an oldone. The old queen was likely defective in 
coe way, and could not go with the swarm. The queen-cells 
were sealed perhaps about May 31, and that was the regular 
time for the issue of the prime swarm. Either the swarm did 
“ at that time, owing to the inability of the queen, or 
may have issued unobserved and returned. Then June 8, the 
old queen having been put outof the way, the swarm issued 
with a young queen. 

9. You can do so; or if you don’t care to pay so much, 
vou can get one queen now and rear queens from her. 
’ 8 You will find instructions for transferring in any of 
e text-books, for which there is hardly room in this depart- 
ment. ButI doubt the wisdom of being in too muchof a 
hurry about transferring. Your bees have now a start in 
pox-hives, and you might perhaps do well to leave them there 
til] swarming next year, then put your swarms in frame hives. 
If the old hive is a box-hive, you may do well to transfer it 
about June 21, as by that time there will be very little brood 
in the way. On the other hand, there may be a good deal of 
honey in the way. 
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Rent for an Apiary—Other Questions. 


1. What rent should I have for my apiary? I run it for 
extracted honey, have the Langstroth-Simplicity hive, frames 
wired, and combs built. I havea large sized extractor, and 
everything complete. 

2. Texpect to add a second super and frames filled with 
foundation. What do you think about a narrow super, say 6 
inches to start the bees off in the spring? I want swarms re- 
turned to the mother colony, except a few very early ones. 

Miramar, Calif., June 1. AMATEUR. 


Answers.—1. That’s a.very hard question to answer. I 
don’t know that there’s any precedent for it, and the rent 
might be really worth ten times as much one year as another. 
In a year with a big honey crop a man might be able to afford 
$100 rent for an apiary of a certain size, while in a year of 
dead failure it would be a losing business for him if he paid a 
rent of 1OO cents. So you see it’s just as you can agree upon 
it. Possibly it might be a good way for you to have so many 
cents a pound for all honey harvested, or to have so many 
pounds of honey out of every hundred. 

2. I don’t believe bees would commence work any sooner 
in a super only 6 inches wide than they would in one large 
enough to cover the whole top of the hive. Possibly you mean 
the depth rather than the width of the hive, and 6 inches 
deep would perhaps be better than something deeper. 

Returning swarms will be all right if you keep it up, but 
remember that it may be necessary to return a number of 
times before all swarming will be given up. 


I 


Several Eggs in a Cell—Swarming—Folding Sections. 


1. On May 21,1 introduced a young queen from the 
South, and on looking over the brood-frames June 7 I saw a 
cell with six eggsinit. Is it a common thing for queens to 
lay more than one egg in a cell ? 

2. On May 241 had a prime swarm from one of my colo- 
nies; On June 2 another swarm, and on June 3 another—al! 
from the same hive. The last two were hived together. Was 
it likely that there was a queen with the last swarm, which 
swarmed one day after the second swarm came out ? 

_ 3. How ean! fold one-piece sections by hand without 
hawing them break at the corners when dry ? 5S. A. RB. 


ANSWERS.—1. No, itis not acommon thing to find as 
many as six eggs in a cell when a laying queen is present. A 
good queen will not be likely to lay more than one egg ina 

ell unless badly crowded for room, or in case too few bees are 
present to cover much brood. Laying workers often lay a 
number of eggs in a cell, and in that case they usually use 
drone-cells or queen-cells. 

i 2. You may be about certain there was a queen with that 
third swarm, and there would be nothing strange in the case 
if several queens were with the swarm. 

®. If they’re ver~ diy I don’t know of any way by hand 
or otherwise that you can fold them without breaking, but you 
are not obliged to keep them dry. You can wet the parts 


sections are packed ina package so that the V-grooves all 
rorrespond. The whole package of 500 sections can all be 
treated together, and made ready in five minutes. Take a 
teakettle not more than-one-third full of boiling water, pour 


as fine a stream as you can and have a steady stream. Let it 
go into the grooved places, following regularly along. Of 
course the sections must lie sothat the water will run down 
through the whole pile. I’ve never had any trouble with sec- 
tions so treated. Some say they will be all right if keptina 
damp cellar for a few days. I’ve never had any success in 
that way, but I have no very damp cellar. 


ir 
Wants His Bées to Swarm. 


Bees are not doing well at this date (June 3). It is very 
wet here. I have been using box-hives for 20 years. I have 
now bought a lot of frame hives, and I wish to get the bees 
into them this season. They are lying out very much in the 
old hives, and don’t swarm. Would it be advisable to ‘‘ drive,” 
or wait for natural swarming ? N. P. W. 

Banister, Wis. 


ANSWER.—If bees are doing so little that they don’t care 
to swarm, it may not be the best time to do any driving. I'll 
tell you what you can do to make swarms come faster when 
only part of them are willing toswarm. Suppose No. 1 is the 
firstone toswarm. Hive its swarm on the old stand, and put 
No. 1 in place of another colony, perhaps No. 2, putting No. 
2 on a new stand. Of course No. ZY was a strong colony, and 
a heavy part ofits force will join No.1. Ina weekor ten 
days more No. 1 will swarm again, the swarm being put on 
the stand No. 1 now occupies; No. 1 being this time put in 
place of No. 3, the latter being put in a new place. A day or 
so later No. 1 may swarm again, and as often asit does it 
must be put in the place of acolony that has not swarmed. 
Each colony that swarms may be treated in the same way as 
No. 1, and you probably will have swarms enough. 
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Fears Foul Brood from Chilled Brood. 


Whilst examining one of my colonies of bees yesterday 
(after a rainy spell of about two weeks), I found that not only 
were the bees on the verge of starvation, but a very large per- 
centage of brood, in all stages, had actually become chilled 
beyond recovery. I immediately fed the bees some honey, re- 
moved the dead bees, which had accumulated on the bottom- 
board, removed the empty combs, and inserted a division- 
board so as to make everything snug and clean. 

Now I[ know that this colony will not do me very much 
good in the way of surplus honey, but I wish to see how good 
a colony I can make of it by fall for the sake of experiment— 
if for nothing else. But I amin donbt as to one thing. Is 
there any danger of this chilled brood finally causing ‘foul 
brood ?” or will the bees remove it all themselves, now that 
the weather is favorable and honeycoming in? Iam dread- 
fully afraid of ‘* foul brood,” and wish to stamp it out before 
it actually exists. 

Please excuse lead-pencil, for I see that youdo not find 
carelessly written questions easier to answer than those pen- 
ned with care; but perhaps you'll overlook it for once. 

Maher, Colo. ,. & DB 


ANSWER.-—I think it’s a good thing to feel ‘dreadfully 
afraid of foul brood,” and I wouldn’t like to say anything to 
make you less vigilant, so I will say that there are those who 
think that foul brcod may originate with dead brood. I am 
bound, however, to add that I have never known anything of 
the kind in my own experience of 54 years, and during that 
time I have often had dead brood in hives and out of them. 
So if your bees do as mine have done, they’ll clean out that 
dead brood all right. If the colony is weak, however, it may 
be somewhat discouraging for them to have too much house- 
cleaning to do, and you might give some of the combs to 
stronger colonies. 

Don’t worry about the lead-pencil. If all writing were as 
neat and plain as yours, I shouldn’t care if it was written 
with the end of a burnt stick. 





that are to be bent so they will work as well as new. The | 


Honey:as Food and Medicine.—A new and revised 
edition of this 32-page pamphlet is now issued. It has 5 blank 
pages on which to write or paste recipes taken from other sources. 
It is just what its name indicates, and should be liberally dis- 
tributed among the people everywhere to create a demand for 
| honey. It contains a number of recipes on the use of honey as 
| food and as medicine, besides much other interesting and valuable 
| information. Prices, postpaid, are: Single copy, 5 cts.; 10 copies 
35 ets. ; 50 for $1.50; 100 for $2.50. Better give them atrial. Send 
all orders to:'the Bee Journal office. 
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Prof. A. J. Cook, I notice by the June number of 
the Rural Californian, is now the editor of ‘‘ Insects and the 
Apiary ’—a department in that excellent monthly farm jour- 
nal. Itisasplendid selection, and should help to make the 
**Californian ” stronger than ever. 





— eee -_ 


The Illustrated Home Journal, published by 
Mr. Thomas G. Newman, is to be consolidated, July 1, with 
the Philosophical Journal—a 16-page weekly periodical now 
owned and published by Mr. Newman. The monthly Home 
Journal wasin its LOth year. No doubt the majority of its 
readers will be pleased to receive a weekly hereafter. 

—+ oe 


The Only Excuse that is offered for the appear- 
ance of ‘* Hans Schnitzel and the Giant Bees,” on the first page 
of the Bee Journal, is that 

A little nonsense now and then, 

Is relished by ’most all bee-men— 
and quite likely the bee-women, too. 
rate. 


No extra charge, at any 
—_—__~«—j—2_>—___ 


Mr. S. I. Redfield, editor and proprietor of The Ros- 
well Register, Roswell, New Mex., made the Bee Journal of- 
fice a pleasant call last week. He kindly left samples of comb 
and extracted honey on my desk, from the apiary of Mr. R. 
Burt Slease, of Roswell. That region is destined to become a 
great honey and fruit country in the near future. It is being 
developed rapidly, and settlers are movingin. Mr. Redfield 
reports it a fine climate for consumptives, having gone there 
himself to regain his health. His rugged appearance is a 
good advertisement for the climate in his location. 


————_——_—_ 2 —_ 


Those Who Send Questions to be answered by 
Dr. Miller in the department of ‘* Questions and Answers,’ 
must not expect replies by return mail, nor in every case can 
they be answered in the Bee Journal within a week. Each 
questioner must also remember that there are others besides 
himself who ask questions, and it is often quite impossible to 
get all of them answered in one number of the Bee Journal. 
So if your question is not answered as promptly as you think 
it should be, you will now know the reason for the delay. It 
is desired that all who wish should feel free to patronize the 
department of ‘* Questions and Answers,” and then remember 
that the publishers will print the answers as promptly as 
possible. 





A Two Days’ Visit at Dr. Miller’s was gro; i, 
joyed by Mrs. York and myself week before last—Thursqay 
and Friday, June 13 and 14. A part of each day was spent 
in the Doctor’s home apiary. He has two out-apiaries gjso_ 
about 140 colonies inthe three yards. Owing to the severe 
drouth the bees had not done much, but a glorious rain June 
11 so changed the face of nature, and inspired the bees , 
such an extent that on June 14 they worked very thick - 
the white clover, which was blooming profusely. 

The afternoon of June 138, we took a delightfy| 12-mije 
carriage ride over the rich farming country surrounding th, 
beautifui city of Marengo. The farmers were busy Cultivat. 
ing the extensive fields of corn which looked well. We ys. 
turned to Chicago Friday afternoon, arriving here at 5.5, 
o’clock. The next day there was just three days’ work to be 

done, in order that the following week’s Bee Journal shoug 
not be Jate. If I were sure Dr. Miller and his good wife, ang 
Miss Wilson, wouldn’t hear it, I’d say that Mrs. York ang] 
didn’t want to come back to Chicago at all. But as we hady’ 
arranged to spend the summer there, of course we had to re. 
“turn. But we had a good time—and just as 
was ‘‘short.” 


- Sweet” as it 
te 


Against Honey-Adulteration.—0On page 34°, 
I reported that a law had been passed by the California legis. 
lature making it acrime to adulterate honey in that Stat 
As there seemed to be a little uncertainty about the matter, | 
called for farther information, which has come to hand in the 
following clipping from the Ontario, Calif., Record, kindly 
sent by Mr. W. A. Pryal, of North Temescal, Calif.: 


There has scarcely ever been a more propitious outlook for 
the bee-business in Southern California. All over the valley, 
mesa and mountain, great canes of sage are bursting into 
bloom, some of which have reached the remarkable height of 
15 feet, and are as large and verdant as asparagus shoots. 
Besides, the bee-men are to be protected from the bogus 
honey-makers, as the dairymen are from the manufacturers 
of oleomargarine. The bill has been duly approved by the 
Governor, making it a severe penalty to sell anything for 
honey that is not the pure, unadulterated product of the hive 
Altogether the prospects for prosperity in this great industry 
are good, and the outlook will, in a measure, neutralize the 
disaster of last season. 






Now let us hope that needed law will be rigidly enforced, 
so that the producers of the genuine article may have the pro- 
tection they are entitled to. 


* ——__—__—=p>-0__—___—_— 


The “ Trial Trip” Offer of the Bee Journa 
those not subscribers—10 weeks for 10 cents—will be with- 
drawn July 15. Thisis positive. It is hoped that all wh 
have taken advantage of our liberal ‘‘short term” offer wil 
so appreciate the Bee Journal as to subscribe for a year at th 
expiration of their 10 weeks. Remember, the time for send: 
ing in names on the 10-weeks-for-10-cents offer, expires July 
15. I trust those who subscribe for a ‘trial trip” for their 
friends, will be able to secure them as regular subscribers, and 
thus earn some of the premiums offered in the Bee Journal for 
such work. 

Hon. J. M. Hambaugh—a favorite apiarian sou 0! 
Illinois—it is reported, will remove to Southern California this 
month. I hope it isn’t true, for the cause of Illinois apicu 
ture cannot spare him. We need more like him. But if h 
persists in going to the ‘‘Sundown Land,” a host of good 
wishes will go with him, and no doubt a royal welcome awaits 
him ‘* beyond the Rockies.” 


— eee 


Dr. Miller wil! do ‘* Gleaner’s 
department ‘‘ Among the Bee-Papers.” 


* work hereafter for th 


there is to be nary a “straw” about it, but all the best grail 
that can be gleaned in our neighbors’ fields. 


It is understood that 
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Among the Bee-Papers 


Gleaned by Dr. Miller. 








BEES IN SNOW. 


I tried an experiment with seven colonies of bees. On 
January 30 I went to my Zorra apiary. The snow was deep ; 
I dug a hole about 2x1 foot at the entrance of these the entire 
depth of the snow, puta board on top of the snow, thus en- 

losing the hole. Of these, one queenless was dead, the other 
six wintered well. Three of them in winter-cases were so 
strong they were hanging out the other day when ice froze 
three-eighths of an inch thick.—J. B. Hall, in Canadian Bee 
Journal. 

FOUL-BROOD LAW IN WISCONSIN. 


N. E. France has been making a strong effort to have 
some legislation in Wisconsin that would do something toward 
protecting bee-keepers against foul-brood. In conjunction 
with others he framed a bill much like the Canada foul-brood 
law. This was referred by the legislature to the Committee 
on Agriculture. Mr. France says in Gleanings: 


‘‘Said Committee reported the bill was worthy of consider- 
ation; but as it provided for an appropriation to defray ex- 
penses of a State Inspector, they would recommend the bil! 
for indefinite postponement. As soon as this report reached 
me, I learned by several assemblymen, that, if the bee-keepers 
would write them, urging the passage of the bill, it would 
have quite an effect. I wrote 65 postal-card requests to bee- 
wen, asking them to plead for their interests. Had they all 
responded with the earnestness of F. Wilcox, H. Lathrop, and 
F. Murray, Wisconsin would have had a foul-brood law. 

‘“‘T set a date for them to reply. The same date I again 
appeared before another State claim committee, with only a 
small handful of letters for support. As a last resort I pre- 
sented this committee a bill the same as before, except that no 
State money was asked, but a two-cent-per-colony tax on al! 
colonies of bees, to defray expenses, was added. As this made 
the bill self-supporting, they voted to recommend its passage. 
Next day it was presented to the Senate, and returned for in- 
definite postponement. 

‘* Now, Wisconsin brothers in bee-culture, I have been at 
3.25.00 personal expense, and wish to say that, if you had 
done your part, we should have hadalaw for our defense. 
Am I going to give it up? Not until we have a State foul- 
brood law. I know the ground we have to go over, and will 
for the next two years try to get our bee-keepers interested. 
If at first you don’t succeed, try, try again.” 


WOOD-BASE FOUNDATION. 


Mention is made in Gleanings of foundation made with a 
base of wood 1/48 of an inch thick. The editor is not very 
enthusiastic about it, and no mention is made of any cordial 
approva! by the bees. 


THE STRENGTH OF BEES. 


A French naturalist, Mr. Plateau, has tested various in- 
sects to ascertain their strength, and finds that the smallest 
nes are very often the strongest. According to his experi- 
ments, a bee can drag off 30 times as much as a horse can, 
according to its size. One bee dragged easily 20 others, and 
Showed a power proportionate to a locomotive. What as- 
tounding muscular power the bees must have, we think, when 
we remember that the weight of a whole swarm hangs from a 
limb, when but comparatively few bees touch the limb itself.— 
K. R. Mathey, in Gleanings. 


TALL HIVES FOR WINTERING AND BREEDING. 


Bees are but one branch of my business, yet 25 years ago 
I started in to puta “‘ point” on them. That point was to 
u inter them and have them come out in the spring in as good 
condition as my cows. I saw that if they could be wintered 
successfully, the rest would all follow sure. No matter what 
kind of hives they had, it was the point to winter them. I 
have succeeded surely. But when I say that with all the 
hives tried, the scores of experiments, and much money paid 
out, | have as my true@and ‘ pointed” friend, the old box- 
hive, I hear you say, ‘Budge ; fogy; fool!” But don’t judge 
too quickly, nor call me cranky, for surely my experience 
proves that lam not. Now suppose you had an acre, or say 
even 200 tall hives of bees, 28 inches high, just for breeders. 
T hey would live sure, with all that white honey in them, that 
oe point—they would live, and out-doors, too. You would 
ore two holes, in or on top the hives, and put a loose box over 











them. This must be done sure, leave the entrance open as in 
summer. Mine don’t rob, they are all so powerful. I say, if 
you had them you would not need to look at them during the 
whole year, only to catch their swarms and put them in small 
hives, say 7 or 8 inches high, and worked for comb honey for 
all there was in them until fall, and then take them up, or 
have an auction and sell them, or do what you please with 
them. I say you would not call me cranky when you saw 
your thousands of pounds of—oh, such white honey, for you 
put the swarms from your breeders into empty hives to work 
them each year, and how can your honey be travel-stained ? 
It can’t, it is beauty itself. Managed in this way the thing 
goes right on each year, same as your dairy, and with not 
much more loss of colonies than cows.—Jno. F. Gates, in 
American Bee-Keeper. 


NEW VS. OLD STYLE MILLER FEEDER. 


When the Miller feeder was improved upon, Dr. Miller 
was very much pleased with the improvement, and we made 
25 of the new kind, intending to discard the old ones. But 
after a thorough trial we liked the old ones a good deal bet- 
ter. In the first place, if there’s any leakage it is inside the 
hive, and that is quite a point. It is more convenient to have 
one large compartment rather than two smaller ones. The 
one point that we thought would be of so much value, and 
prove so much superior to the old one, that of the passageway 
directly over the brood-nest instead of at the sides, in actual 
practice has not proven to be so. Just why, I cannot tell. It 
really seems as if it ought to be; but our old feeders are the 
ones that are emptied first, and, as a consequence, the new 
feeders are the ones we use last.—Emma Wilson, in Gleanings. 








Southern Nepartment. 


DR. J. P. H. BROWN, AUGUSTA, GA, 


[Please send all questions relating to bee-keeping in the South direct 
to Dr. Brown. and he will answer in this department.—EbD. |] 











The Texas State Convention. 
We are expecting a big meeting at our next Texas State 
Bee-Keepers’ Convention, as there are some nice premiums 
offered for the best exhibits. Don’t forget the time—Aug. 21 
and 22, 1895. W. H. Wuire, Sec. 
Deport, Tex. 
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Bee-Keeping in Louisiana. 

My attention was called to the bee and its industrial pro- 
duct about four years ago, on a visit to a colored friend resid- 
ing five miles southeast of this city. This man had the mis- 
fortune to have had his legs affected witb ulceration, so much 
as to cause amputation of one just below the knee, while the 
other leg remained, and is at present, in an ulcerated condi- 
tion. Possessing intellectua!] attainments, and a dependence 
not prone to his race, he sought a vocation which he could ply 
in his crippled condition, and a kind Providence led him to 
an apiary. The physician whom he consulted regarding the 
purchase of an artificial 'eg—(Dr. Marshall, with whom a cor- 
respondent of the Bee Journal, Mr. M. M. Baldridge, was 
well acquainted), was engaged in this industry. On my visit 
he invited me to go through (as he expressed it) his bee-farm, 
comprising about 25 hives, about one-half being what is com- 
monly termed box-hives, the kind our forefathers used, and 
the balance in the Gallup frames of all dimensions—in fact, 
he used boxes for hives obtainable from the nearest grocery, 
and made frames accordingly. I became much interested at 
the intelligence and industry displayed by the busy little bee, 
and began a study of the same, which caused the purchase of 
the ‘A BC of Bee-Culture,” ‘‘ Langstroth on the Honey- 
Bee,” and kindred books, and subscribing to the invaluable 
American Bee Journal. As a result, we have now nearly 300 
colonies, all in 8-Hoffman-frame dovetail hives. 

I enclose a letter received from my associate, in com- 
pliance with my requesting him to furnish me some news. If 
you deem this and his letter worthy of publication, you have 
my permission to publish the same. E. R. BERNSTEIN. 

Shreveport, La., May 15. 


The letter referred to by Mr. Bernstein reads as follows: 


Mr. E. R. BERNSTEIN :—In compliance with your request 
I herewith hand you the following data: 
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I prepared 200 colonies for winter quarters, and this 
spring, on examining the same, I found my loss was 10. I 
winter bees on the summer stands, no feeding back being re- 
quired. I leave about 30 pounds of honey toeach colony, and 
none of the loss was occasioned by starvation ; the main cause 
of the loss can no doubt be attributed to avery severe and 
rigid winter that prevailed in this locality, it being the coldest 
ever known here. 

In my tour of inspection I found three queenless colonies, 
one of these showing indications of laying workers. I inserted 
a frame having six queen-cells, and two frames with larve in 
all stages, and in about two weeks the laying workers had dis- 
appeared and this colony had a queen, and was in a prosper- 
ous condition. I introduced a queen in each of the other two 
colonies, and they are also prospering. 

To date, I have had 75 swarms from my spring count, 
and they are in fine condition. My first swarm came out this 
year April 10; last season the first to issue was March 15. 

In my experience I have never seen any foul brood in this 
locaiity. Bees are sometimes troubled in the spring with 
dysentery, but I have not noticed any extent of the same this 
season. 

I have had as many as five swarms to cluster on one limb 
at the same time, and desiring to produce more honey, I 
made four colonies out of the five. I divided by placing a 
portion of the bees in a hive, and placed this hive about 50 
yards from the cluster. in order that the remaining bees 
would not be attracted by the noise of this hive. In the same 
manner I placed a second and third hive about 50 yards 
apart; and this distance from the cluster. The fourth hive 
I let remain near the clustering place. I placed more bees in 
the hives situated at a distance from the place of the cluster 
than the one near the clustering place, because a portion of 
the former would naturally find their way to the place of the 
cluster. 

I always insert in my swarms one or two frames of brood 
in all stages, and not one of them ever missed their queen. I 
had an old box-hive, and cut out of it four or five pieces of 
dark-looking comb, enough to fill out three Hoffman frames; 
I then placed one of these frames in one of the previously 
mentioned four hives at 3 o’clock p.m., and at 6 o’clock the 
same evening I looked to see if the bees had waxed it fast to 
the frame, and to my surprise I found they stored four pounds 
of nectar in that frame. 


As far as the crop of this year is concerned, all indica- 
tions point to an abundant yield, and the quality even better 
than the last crop. The bees seem to work with greater 
activity and renewed energy, after their winter confinement. 

Fairfield, La., May Y. ALEX. WRIGHT. 

2 — 


Lamar Co., Tex., Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


Thirty people from Lamar and Red River counties, Tex., 
met recently at Lone Oak, Lamar county, for the purpose of 
organizing a bee-keepers’ convention. The meeting was called 
to order, and officers elected as follows: President, J. C. Mc- 
Connell; Secretary, W. H. White. It was decided to call the 
new society the Lamar County Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Various questions were considered as follows: 

TRANSFERRING—STARTING IN BEE-KEEPING. 

The best methods of transferring were discussed at con- 
siderable length, and two colonies in box-hives were trans- 
ferred, which gave some valuable ideas. 

How many colonies should a beginner commence with ? 

G. A. Gilliam—As many as he has money to buy. 

J. R. Hutchinson—He would better go slow till he gets a 
little experience. Buy afew, and learn to handle them be- 
fore investing too much. 

W. H. White—Two or three, and get a good book and 
learn their habits, and how to handle them before investing 
much. 


J. G. Barnett —It doesn’t make any difference, for it won’t 
be long till he will just have a few. 


RACES OF BEES—PLANTING FOR HONEY. 


In what do the Italians excel the black bees? R. G. 
Seay delivered an address on the superior traits of Italians, in 
which he did the subject justice. 

Which is the better, the 3 or 5 banded bees? After a 
short discussion the subject was dropped without any decision. 

Shall we resort to the planting for bee-pasturange? If 
so, what shall we plant? It was thought best to insist on 
farmers planting the clovers best adapted to pasture, hay and 





honey-yielding. A stalk of sweet clover was exhibited. From 
the experiences given it was thought a good honey-producar 
in tnis country. Each member who had bees was adviseq ;) 
plant what he could, and by so doing we could secure a good 
pasturage all through the season, with but little expense t, 
any. 

FARMERS AND BEE-KEEPING. 


Should farmers keep bees in the improved plan ? 

R. G. Seay thought not, that it belonged to specialists 
and would be too much trouble. 

Dr. D. D. Craddock thought the box-hive plan best fo, 
farmers generally. 

W. H. White—If they keep bees at all, keep them on the 
improved plan, as they are the greatest class of specialsts wo 
have. ‘They should keep bees by the improved methods, as 
they raise their poultry, grain, cotton, and other products oj 
the farm. Each being a special product, each should be kept 
and worked by the latest and best plans, for if the improyeg 
is best for one it is best for all. 


Shall we continue our meetings? was asked. It wag 
agreed that we should. As it was getting late, the election of 
officers was deferred until the next meeting, which wil] be 
held the third Saturday and Saturday evening in July, a: 
Lone Oak, 3 miles south of Deport, in Lamar county. A 
bee-keepers are invited to come. No hotel bills. 


Deport, Tex. W. H. Wuire, Sec. 
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Rev. Emerson T. Abbott, St. Joseph, Mo. 





Do Not Fuss With the Bees.—‘ Do not kee 
pulling the hive to pieces to see now much brood there is, or 
do worse, spread the brood to induce the queen to lay.”— 
Canadian Bee Journal. 


This advice is given for the benefit of beginners, and they 
will do well to give heed to it. I know the temptation is very 
strong to open the hives and see how things are coming on, 
but in nine cases out of ten this will be done ata loss. If one 
feels that he must see what is going on from day to day, he 
would better select a colony for experimental purposes, and 
let the rest severely alone, aside from the attention they need 
in order to know when to put on the surplus arrangements, or 
when to expect a swarm. If one will make it a point to study 
the bees carefully he will soon learn how to judge of the con- 
dition of the colony from what he can see at the entrance. Of 
course there are times when it becomes necessary to open the 
hive and remove most, if not all, of the frames. A beginner 
will find the middle of the day the best time to do this work, 
and he should make it a point to work as rapidly as he can, s0 
as to disturb the bees as little as possible, and at the same 
time guard against robbing. Those who are always fussing 
with their bees are apt to have a good many practical! demon- 
strations of what robbing means. 


As for spreading brood, this may work all right in the 
hands of an expert, but the beginner would better let the 
queen do the spreading. 

ce te eee 


Place to Keep Honey.—‘‘ When honey is removed 
from the hive, never place it down cellar; that is the worst 
thing you could do, because there is always more or less moist- 
ure in a cellar.”—W. H. Putnam. 


At first thought one might be inclined to think this a use- 
less statement, as it has been repeated in various forms 4 
great many times, but it is far from useless. In fact, I know 
it to be very important, for there is not a season passes but 
someone says to me he cannot see what hurt it will do to put 
honey in the cellar. The truth of the matter is that there ar 
a great many who have not learned that it is just as important 
to take proper care of the honey, and put it on the market 
first-class condition, as it is to use the best and most econom- 
ical means of securing it. One of the essentials of proper care 
is keeping the honey in a very dry and warm place; especialy 
is this true of comb honey, or extracted honey in open cans. 
Honey taints very easily, and for this reason I prefer that 4% 
little smoke as possible be used when extracting. I remember 
getting extracted honey once of a first-class producer that had 
been so tainted with tobacco smoke that I could not eat it. !| 
have no taste, or use, for that matter, for tobacco in an) 
form, and I surely prefer not to have it mixed with my honey 
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_sPOT CASH— 


: Hich-Girade Honey 


1 Sample and Lowest Prices, 


KASTLER AND IRVING, 
927 Blue Island Ave., 
a Avr — Chicago, Ils. 


yention the American Bee JOUTNAs 


Globe Bee Veil 


By Mail for One Dollar. 
bd Five cross-bars are rivited in the 
‘centre at the top. These bend down 
and button tostuds on a neck-band. 
The bars are best light spring steel. 
« The neck-band is hard spring brass. 
The netting is white with face-piecé 
of black to see threugh. 
= Itis easily put together and folds 
ympactly in a case, 1x6x7 inches, 
the whole wegnins —_ 5 ——. 
worn overan ordinary hat; any head; 
: ee eee the vision, and can be worn in bed 
without discomfort. Itis a boon to any one whor 
fies bother, mosquitos bite, or bees sting. 


2" This Veil we club with the Bee Journal 
for one year—both for $1.75; or give free asa 
Premium for sending us 3 New Subscribers to 
the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 

DR. PEIRO, Specialist 
1H ANAT Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4. 


ltalian BEES & QUEENS 


Ready in May. Queens, $1.00. Bees by the 
Pound, $1.00. Two-frame Nuclei, with Queen 
#250. One-frame, $2.00. Also, Barred P. 
R. Eggs, for setting, $1.00 per 15. 


Mrs. A. A. SIMPSON, Box 48, Swarts, Pa. 
15A13t Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Woodcliff Queens. 


I will send a Guaranteed 5-Banded Yellow 
Queen, bred from a Breeder selected from 
1000 Queens (some producing over 400 lbs. of 
honey to the colony); or a 3-Banded Italian 
Leather-Colored Queen direct from a Breeder 
imported from Italy. Oct. ’94—at 75e., and 
a special low price for a quantity. 

My secret is to sellan extra-large amount, 
which enables me to sell at low prices. Will 
run this spring 350 Nuclei—have 1 home and 
_—- apiaries. No Queens superior to my 
he ain. 

_e& Send for Descriptive Catalogue and 
Testimonials, to 


Wm. A. SELSER, WYNCOTE, Pa. 


COMB FOUNDATION. 


Made by Improved Machinery. 

Get Samples. 
Here are prices by the pound—just compare. 
1 lb. 5 lbs. 10 lbs. 25 lbs. 


scenc 























Heavy or ' 

Medium Brood p #2e. 40¢, 38¢. 38c. 
Light = 44 42 41 40 
Thin Surplus 50 47 46 45 
Extra-Thin Sur. 55 52 51 50 


=” If wanted at those prices, send to 


W. J. Finch,Jr.,Springfield, 111 


WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL, 


NM) SmO¥ey 1895 
Lon Busiwnes: ITALIAN QUEENS 


Foundation at Wholesale Prices™ Hives, 


suited for the South, or SUPPLIES, send for 
Price-List—to 


J.P. A. BROWN, AUGUSTA, 
10A13t Mention the American Bee Journal. 








General Items. 


Illinois State Members’ Reports. 

On account of being so busy I have de- 
layed the reports that have come in from 
the members of the State Association. The 
outlook is so poor that not many have sent 
in their reports, and those who have, speak 
as follows: 

C. Becker, of Pleasant Plains, Ills., an- 
swers the questions thus: 

1. How many colonies ?—40. 

2. What are the prospects for a honey 
crop ?—Poor at present. 

3. How much honey gathered to date ?— 
None. 

4. Is the honey gathered to date No. 1 or 
not ? 

M. Bevier, of Bradford—1. 37 old and one 
new. 2.5. 3. None. 

8S. N. Black, Clayton—1. 10 colonies, and 
they are weak. 2. Poor—no white clover. 
3. None, and there will be no crop. 

Peter Blunier, of Roanoke—1. 42, and 6 
swarms. 2. Bees are in very good condi- 
tion, but weather too dry. 3. Nosurplus, 
but plenty in brood-nest. 4. [think it is 
good, as it is all fruit-bloom. 

G. W. Cole, of Canton—1. 10. 2. Poor. 3. 
None. 

A. N. Draper, of Upper Alton—1. 180. 2. 
Yair. 3. Bigcrop. 4. Fruit-bloom. 

P. J. England, of Fancy Prairie—1. 15. 2. 
Poor. 3. None. 4. The freeze damaged my 
berry crop several bundred dollars. 

Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo—i. About 
140. 2. Good as far as can be told. 3. None. 

Jas. Poindexter, of Bloomington—1. 150. 
2. Though not good, some better than last 
year. 3. No surplus. 

Daniel E. Robbins, of Payson—1. 30. 2. 
Not very good. 3. 15 pounds of fruit-bloom 
honey. 4. Very good. 

Geo. F. Robbins, of Mechanicsburg—1. 
30—several quite weak. 2. Fair. 3. Zero. 


J. Q. Smith, President of the State Asso- 
ciation, Lincoln—1. 47. Hived first swarm 
May 22. 2. Very poor. 3. Cannot say; 
will extract some fruit-bloom honey. 4. 
No. 1, very choice. (Mr. Smith sent mea 
sample of fruit-bloom honey, which I think 
is very fine.—Secretary.) 

Walter M. Van Meter, of Era, Tex.—1. 7. 
2. Very good. 3. No honey (May 25). 

F. C. Vibert, Hockanum, Conn.—1. 3. 2. 
Poor season, cold weather, bard frost, very 
dry. 3. None. 

Jas. A. Stone, of Bradfordton—1l. About 
65. 2. Bees did well on fruit-bloom until 
the freeze put an endto all blooms. Our 
prospect for white clover was good until 
the dry weather has nearly ended it. 3. 
None since fruit-bloom, which all went for 
brood-rearing, and though no swarms have 
come out, they are very strong. (Gleanings 
please Copy.) Jas. A. STONE, Sec. 

Bradfordton, Ill., June 17. 
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The Season So Far in Minnesota. 


I put into winter quarters 225 colonies 
the forepart of Nov., 1894, and put them on 
the summer stands March 29, 1895, all alive. 
One swarmed out the same day, and 23 of 
them did the same thing within two weeks 





COMB FOUNDATION. 


Wholesale and Retail. 

Quality always the best. Price always lowest. 

Working Wax into Foundation by the 
lb. a Specialty. I can make it an object for 
you in any quantity, but offer special induce- 
ments on straight 25 or 50 lb. lots. Or for 
making large lot of Wax into Foundation. I 
am furnishing large Vealers, and can also 
please you. Beeswax taken at all times. 
Write for Samples and Prices, to 

GUS DITTMER, AUGUSTA, WIS. 

Reference—Augusta Bank. 16Atf 

WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 


TAKE NOTICE! 


Bess lacing your orders for SUP- 
PLIES, write for prices on 1-Piece Bass 
wood Sections, Bee-Hives, Shipping - Crates 
Frames, Foundation, Smokers, etc. 
PAGE & LYON MFG. CO. 
NEW LONDON, WIS. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








1 7 , ‘ 
Control Your Swarms, Requeen,’ Ete. 
Send 25c for sam- par 
sles of West’s Patent pec is 
piral Wire Queen- - 
Cell Protectors, and 
Patent Spiral Queen 
Hatching and Intro- 
ducing Cage; & best 
Bee-Escape, with cir- 
cular explaining. 12 
Cell-protectors, 60c.; 
100, 83. 12 cages, $1; 
100, #5, by mail. Cir- 
cular free. Address, N. D. WEST, Middle- 
burgh, Schoharie Co,N. YW. Sold also by 


all leading supply-dealers, 22A5 
Mention the American Bee Journal, 


Golden Italian Queens. 


One Untested Queen before June Ist. ...#1.00 








Six .-- 5.00 
One - vs after = ouaal ee 
Six 5 “a ™ 6s ‘nee Ge 
One Tested before = ebae oe 
Six 2 $2 2 ™ i<ie Dae 
One 5 after - ee 
Six = = - 00 


sx cede Ene 
One Selected Tested for breeding, $3.00. 
Price-List Free. 
W. H. WHITE, 
22A5t DEPORT, Lamar Co., TEX. 
Mention the American Bee vournat 


PATENT WIRED COMB FOUNDATION 


Has No Sag in Brood-Frames 


Thin Flat-Bottom Foundation 


Has No Fishbone in the Surplus Honey. 


Being the cleanest is usually worked 
the quickest of any Foundation made 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook Montgomery Co., N. Y. 


IMPORTE Italian Queens reared this yr., 
$3.50 each. Tesied Queens— 
Breeders -— #1.50 to $2.00 each. 
21A w.c. Frazier. Atlantic, lowa. 
WHEN ANSWERING THIS ADVERTISEMENT, MENTION THIS JOURNAL. 














Either 3or5 Band- 


ed, 75c. each; 6 for 
4.25. Give me a 
trial. I can please 
you. Catalog free. 
Chas. H. Thies, 


24Atf STEELEVILLE, Randolph Co,, ILL. 
Mention the American Bee Journal 


NHOKERS : KAIVES 


Send for Circulars and Prices, to 


T. F. BINGHAM, ABRONIA, MICH. 


23Atf Please mention the Bee Journal. 


Ld 








TUCLEUS Colonies, Italian Queens, Bee- 
+N Supplies. G. M. Whitford, Arlington, Neb 


24A4t Mention the American Bee Journal, 
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GOLDEN QUEENS 


F T My Bees are bred 
rom exas. or Business, 
as well as for Beauty and Gentleness, 

te Safe arrival and reasonable satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Write for Price-List. 


Untested, 75c—Warranted, Sl. 


J, D. GIVENS, ("SRP pe. 
10A26 Mention the American Bee Journal. 


+ BEST GOODS > 
Sina os 

aye ays 
At lowest prices are what we are all after. 
The QUALITY of Cary’s Goods has never been 
questioned. His XX White Thin Foundation 
and Polished 1-Piece Sections are the Finest 
on the market. His 


BEES and QUEENS 


are from the best strains, and reared and 
shipped in the way that long years of experi- 
ence have shown to be the best. 

He has the largest Stock of 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 


in New England; and as to Prices, you have 
only tosend for a Catalog and compare them 
with those of other dealers. 
t2 To those living in the East, there is the 
st'!| further consideration of low freight rates 
Addresss, 


Ww. W. CARY, COLRAIN, MASS. 
22A5 





Mention American Bee Journal when writing. 





SAR AR AR AR AR AR IR IR AR AR REY, 
% \\o/. UNTESTED ITALIAN QUEENS. > 
a Reared from a Queen valued at 





% #50. Can’t be excelled as honey-3 
: gatherers; 75 cents each. Address - 
& W. J. FOREHAND, } 
s 22A5 { 


vA Fort DEPOSIT, ALA. 3 
m® ste ste wie ete wie wt wt wie whe whe wh we 
Mention the American Bee Journar. 


ITALIAN QUEENS: 


Untested, July to Oct., 75c. each—3 for 
$2.00. 
Tested Queens, $1.00 each. 
By return mail. Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for Free Illustrated Circular to 


THEODORE BENDER, 
22A5 18 Fulton St., CANTON, OHIO 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 








Vane Remaioes. Greaw HIV 
Latest and Best. 
Perfectly adapted to 
Modern Bee Culture. 
Tlustrated Circular Free. 
HAYCK BROS., QUINCY, ILL- 


Please meation the Bee Journal. 








GARDEN Crry, Kan., May 13, 1895. 
P. J. THOMAS, Fredonia, Kan.— 

Honor to whom honor is due. The 
Queen you sent me proved the best out of six 
1 bought from different Breeders. 

J. HUFFMAN. 


Big Yellow Golden Italian Queens 75¢ 


Three for $2.00. Three-banded, same price, 
1-Frame Nucleus, with Untested Queen, $1.75 
2-frame. $2.25. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


P. J. THOMAS, Fredonia, Kan, 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 22A5 


GLOBE BEE-VEIL 


~ By Mail for $1.00. 


A center rivet holds 5 spring-steel 
, CToss-bars like a globe to support the 
bobinetVeil. These button to a neat 

« brass neck-band, holding it firmly. 
It is easily put together; notrouble 
to put on, or take off. An absolute 
= protection against any insect that 
da - flies. Will go over any ordinary 
, sized hat; can be worn in bed with- 
Out discomfort; fits any head; does no. obstruct the 
vision; folds - »mpactly, and can be carried in the 
pockets in sh rt,itisinvaluable to any one \.hom 

ies bother. mosguitos bite, or bees sting. 










GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
- CHICAGO, ILLS. 





after putting them out. My bees have not 
done this for many years. The old bees 
dwindled down very rapidly, so that some 
colonies had hardly anything but newly 
hatched out bees, but with plenty of bloom 
they pulled through, and to-day most of 
them are in good condition. A few com- 
menced to swarm 10 days ago, but let up 
again the past week. None of them have 
yet worked in supers, but as white and Al- 
sike clovers are now in full bloom, they 
will probably store some surplus honey 
soon; though all the clovers are badly dam- 
aged by the last year’s drouth and late 
hard frosts this spring. 


We never had such extreme weather here 
in Minnesota, of heat and cold, as we had 
this spring, in 40 years. April and May the 
mercury went up to 85 degrees, and 4 de- 
grees May 9; on May 14 it went down to 25 
degrees in the morning, and killed nearly 
all tender vegetation, also all the buds of 
the linden, which were out abundantly. 
Wild crops were also killed, but are in 
bloom now the second time. 


The prospects for white honey this season 
are not very encouraging in this vicinity, 
though we may have a good crop of amber 
and dark honey, as most of the vegetable 
kingdom has recovered from the effect of 
the extreme weather. We had a fine, gen- 
tle raina few days ago, and a number of 
heavy showers yesterday, everything looks 
refreshed and prosperous. Small grain 
looks tine. Winter rye is in bloom—bees 
are working on it. Corn is three to six 
inches high, and looks good. There is hard- 
ly a sign left that much of it was cut down 
to the ground by the heavy frosts. The 
beat and frosts reminded me of the weather 
in Texas the past winter, when I was there. 
It was almost one-half as bad here asit was 
in Texas. C. THEILMANN. 

Theilmanton, Minn., June 3. 





Prospective and Retrospective. 


A certain author said: ‘‘Man is greatly 
affected by the conditions that surround 
him.’’ I think this thought very closely 
applies to bee-keepers at times, at least in 
my case it is so. 

During the warm days of last autumn 
my 17 colonies of bees made it seem as 
though summer had not yet departed, and 
their keeper was happy laying plans for 
the next season’s campaign, and drawing 
pictures on the blackboard of his mind. 
One was an apiary of some 30 colonies of 
bees in neat frame hives, all neatly arranged 
under the apple-trees, while their owner 
was smillingly setting of and on the sec- 
tion-cases. A pleasant picture, surely! 
But, alas, for the blighted hopes. How true 
are the words of our own poet, *‘ Of all sad 
words of tongue or pen, the saddest are 
these, ‘lt might have been’’’—if it hadn’t 
been for honey-dew. 


How different a picture reality presents. 
Three colonies in box-hives, trying to make 
up in activeness for lack of numbers, and 
14 hives filled with dead bees, and filuby, 
bedaubed combs. 


Ishould not have the three prosperous 
colonies had I not bought them late last 
fall of a neighbor. They stored no surplus, 





SPECIAL OFFER. 


For July and Augustonly. To those who h 
never tried our strain of Honey-Gathe rte 
Italians, we will make this Special Offer (2 
July and August only, to introduce oy; Bat 
in your locality: We will send one Warrant. 
Queen in July and Aug. for the trifling «" 
of 50 cts. Hemember, the Queens we = 
going to send out for 50 cts. are warranted 
be purely-mated, and if not. send us q a 
ment of the fact and we will send anothe 
free of charge. Only one Queen wil] he sent 
at the above price to one address. |f \,, 
wnt any more you must pay full price 83 Der 
Table of Queens in our Circular, which ‘y 
mail with each Queen. Address ail orders. 


$ to- 


Leininger Bros., Fort Jennings, hip, 


22A5 Mention the American Bee Journal, 


* HELLO! <~ 


Had you noticed that we have a bee-journy 
in the South? Well, we have. Send tis 31 
and receive * THE SOUTHLAND QUEEN” one 
year. Fresh, Practical and Plain. Jennie 
Atchley begins a Bee-Keepers’ School in j, 
June 15. 

A Steam Bee-Hive Factory. Send {o; 
Free Catalogue and Sample Copy of “Th, 
Southland Queen.” 


THE JENNIE ATCHLEY C0. 
22Atf BEEVILLE, Bee Co., TEX, 
Solid Yellow, $1: Yel. 


GOLDEN QUEENS tonto ti. 330. hike 


60c. ‘Tested. $1 to 82. Breeders, $3. Best, 35 

Samples of Bees, 2c. None better for Honey 

Beauty and Gentleness. Ready now. Ful 

guarauteed. F. €. MORROW, Wallaceburg, Ark 
20A13 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


PASTE ANVrHtNc 


We have finally succeeded in finding a Paste 
that will stick labels to tin, glass, etc.—just 
thing bee-keepers have wanted. It will d 

the business wherever any “* stickum ” js re- 
quired. lt is guaranteed to do the work. It 
is put up ready for immediate use, in the fol- 
lowing size packages, and at the prices given 
by express: %-gal.,70c.; 1 gal. $1.00; 2,3,4 
or 5 gals., 75c. per gal. It weighs about 8 lbs 
to the gallon. Sample of Paste, postpaid. 25 

Address all orders to— 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO., 
CHICAGO, ILLS. 


Ready to Mail! 


<2 Untested Italian Queens are now ready 
to mail. Price, $1.00 each; six for $5.00 
twelve for $9.00. 
TR. CANADY, 
23A5t FALLBROOK, CALIF 
Mention the American Bee Journ, 


Promptness Is What Counts! 


Honey - Jars, Shipping - Cases, and ev: 
erything that bee-keepers use. Root’s 
Goods at Root’s Prices, and the 
best shipping point in the country. 

Dealer in Honey and Beeswax. Cata 
logue Free. 


162 Mass. ave. Walter N. Pouder 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


. 1024 Mississippi St 
H. G. Acklin, St. Paul, Minn. 
Northwestern Agent For 


The A. 1. Root Co.’s Apiarian Supplies 


Send for BEES AND QUEENS 
Price-List § For Sale. 


21A17 Mention the American Ber Journal. 
TO THE TIP— 


YELLO Are the [talian (ueets 


that | can send by return mail at $1.00 each 
or six for $5.00. Not one in 100 will prov 
mismated. and any that do not peotnce three 
banded Bees will be replaced. T 

after June 15th, same price as above. 


W. H. PRIDGEN, 
CREEK, Warren Co.. 5. 
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well stocked with white honey. 

One thing I think I have learned is, never 

to attempt to winter bees on honey-dew. 

May its visits be few and far between. 

On page 278, J. S. Scott says: “* A good 
jualize the strength of colonies of 


and were 


way to & : 
bees in spring is to change the hives 
around.” I tried it. Result: Lost both of 


the weaker colonies experimented with. In 
poth cases the queens of the weaker colo- 
nies were killed, or died very suddenly 
through fright, joy, or some other cause. 
One was a recently introduced Italian; the 
other a native black queen. It proved too 
short a kink for those queens. 

Bees wintered badly as a whole last win- 
ter, in this locality, but the outlook is fair 
for what are left. 

Better late than never,’’ I hope will ap- 
ply to rectifying mistakes. Some time ago 
E. Tarr, of ‘* Haystack Mountain Apiary,” 
was credited with a crop of 7,500 pounds of 
honey. It should have read ‘ 1,500 pounds.”’ 

; O. B. GRIFFIN. 

Caribou, Maine, June. 


——————_—__—_—_o4+ aro 


A Report. 


Last spring I started with one colony, 
and this spring I had three good ones. I 
obtained 146 pounds of honey last season. 

IsRAEL GRoss. 

New Lexington, Pa., June 10. 








May be a Dragon-Fly. 


A new bee-killer—an insect which flies, 
of greenish color. with a silver stripe on 
the back in the form of adiamond. I saw 
it kill about 20 bees, and kill them instantly. 
What is it ? Horace BuKER. 

Rossie, N. Y. 

The description is too meager. 
be a dragon-fly.—A. J. Cook. } 


It may 


—4 SS 
Prevention of Brace-Combs. 


After reading J. M. Moore’s letter on 
page, 375, I feel pretty sure that the spac- 
ing-tacks have nothing todo with the mat- 
ter of brace-combs. If he will cut away the 
shoulders of his Hoffman frames, and then 
use tacks that will keep the top-bars just 
as far apart as they were before, I think he 
will find there will be no change as to re- 
sults. There isa difference that he men- 
tions, however, that I am beginning to 
think may have some bearing on the case. 
His Hoffmen frames are spaced 1%¢ from 
center to center—probably a little more on 
account of bee-glue—while his other frames 
are spaced 114. On page 376, H. F. Johan- 
‘I find that by spacing close, I 
prevent (or at least I think Ido) braces be- 


tween the combs.” Nota great while ago 
I found a novice who had wintered a colony 
in fine condition with 9 frames in a space 
of less than 12 inches. He said the bees 
= brace-combs if he used only 8 combs. 
hace such close Spacing may prevent 
race-combs, I doubt if it is the best thing, 
and the same end can be reached with 
re 1% or more. All that’s needed is 
a ®a small space between top-bars— 
sof more than 14 inch. So the thing needed 


ning suys: 


- to tack on strips on vhe top-bars at the 
will t ‘o as to make them 1g wide; only it 


e better to have the strips wider than 
wed FOr a pee of the top-bar, for a top- 
ar 4 lick is not SO good as one thicker. 
Some think ’¢ is thick enough, but for my- 
self I prefer 7, GLEANER 


the 











BEE-BOOKS 


SENT POSTPAID BY 


George W. York & Co., 


Chicago, ils. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an Apiary 
for Pleastre and Profit. by Thomas G. Newman.— 
This edition has been largely re-written, thoroughly 
revised, and is * fully up with the times” in all the 
improvements and inventions in this rapidly-devel- 
oping pursuit, and presents the aplarist with 
everything that can aid in the successful manage- 
ment of an apiary, and at the same time produce 
the most boney in an attractive condition. It con- 
tains 250 pages, and 245 illustrations—is beautifully 

rinted in the highest style of the art,and bound 

n cloth, gold-lettered. Price, $1.00. 


Langstroth on the Honey-Bee, revised by 
Dadant—This classic in bee-culture, has been 
entirely re-written, and is fully illustrated. It 
treats of everything relating to bees and bee-keep- 
ing. Noaplarian library is complete without this 
standard work by Rev. L. L. Langstroth —the 
Father of American Bee-Culture. It has 520 pages; 
bound In cloth. Price, $1.40, 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of the 
Apiary, by Prof. A. J. Cook, of the Michigan Agri- 
cultural College.—This book is not only instructive 
and helpful as a guide in bee-keeping. but ts 
interesting and thoroughly practical and scientific. 
It contains a full delineation of the anatomy and 

hysiology of bees. 460 pages; bound in cloth and 

‘ully illustrated. Price, 


Sclentific Queen-Kearing, as Practically 
Applied, by G. M. Doolittle.—A method by which 
the very best of Queen-Bees are reared in perfect 
accord with Nature's way. 176 pages, bound in 
cloth, and illustrated. Price, $1.00. 


A B C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Root.—A 
cyclopedia of 400 pages, describing everything 
pertaining to the care of the honey-bees. It con- 
tains 80J engravings. It was written especially for 
beginners Boundincloth. Price, $1.25. 


A Year Among the Bees, by Dr. C. C. Miller~ 
A talk about some of the implements, plans and 
practices of a bee-keeper of 25 years’ experience, 
who bas for 8 years made the production of honey 
his exclusive business. it gives full particulars 
about caring for bees throughout the whole year. 
114 pages, bound in cloth, and illustrated. 50 cts. 


Advanced Bee-Culture, Its Methods and 
Management, by W. Z. Hutchinson.—The author 
of this work is too well known to need further 
description of his book. He is a practical and 
entertaining writer. You should read his book. 9 
pages, bound in paper, and illustrated. Price, & cts. 


Rational Bee-Keeping, by Dr. John Dzierzon 
—This is a translation of his latest German book on 
bee-culture. It has 350 pages; bound in cloth, $1.25; 
in paper covers, $1.00 


Bienen-Kultur, by Thomas G. Newnman.— 
This is a German translation of the principe! por- 
tion of the book called Bees OF HONEY. Il. page 
pamphlet. Price, 40 cents. 


The Apiary Register, by Thomas G. Ne ~: on 
—A record and account book for the aplary, « . 
ing two pages to each colony. Leather bir 
Price, for W dolonies, $1.00. For 100 colonies, $ 


Convention Hand-Book, for Bee-Keepers. 
Thomas G. Newman.—lIt contains the parlliamen- 
tary law and rules of order for Bee-Conventions— 
also Constitution and By-Laws, with subjects for 
discussion, ete. Cloth, gold-lettered. Price, 25 cts. 


Winter Problem in Bee-Keepting, by G. R. 
Pierce.—The author has had 25 years’ experience in 
bee-keeping, and for five years devoted all his time 
and energies to the pursuit. Paper covers. 50 cts. 


Bee-Keeping for Profit, by Dr. G. L. Tinker. 
—It fully details his new system of producing honey 
with his hive. Ithas »ages. Price, 25 cents. 


Amerikanische Bienenzucht, by Hans 
Buschbauer.—Printed in German. A hand-book on 
bee-keeping, giving the methodsin use by the best 
American and German apiarists, Lllustrated; 138 
pages. Price, $1.00. 


Thirty Years Among the Bees, by 
Henry Alley.—Gives the results of over a quarter- 
century’s experience in rearing queen-bees. Very 
latest work of the kind. Nearly 10u pages. Price, 50c. 


Foul Brood Treatment, by Prof. F. R. 
Cheshire.—Its Cause and Prevention. Price, 10 cts. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. Kohnke.—Origin. 
Development and Cure. Price, 25 cts. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by T. 
G. Newman.—A 32-page pamphlet : just the thing to 
create a demand tor honey at home. Should be 
scuttered freely. Contains recipes for Honey-Cakes, 
Cookies, Puddings, Foam, Wines, and uses of honey 
for medicine. 

Prices, prepaid—Single copy, 5 ets.; 10 copies, 35 
cts.: 50 for $1.50: loo for $2.50; 250 for $5.50; 500 
for $10.00; or (000 for $15.00. 

When 250 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the front cover 
page. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JO(RNAL, are convenient for preserving 
each number as fast as received. Not muailable to 
Canada. Price, 75 cts. 











GOES INTO THE HANDS 
OF A RECEIVER. 


Not the Page Fence but the animal or thing 
that undertakesto go through it. And isn’t 
it a great satisfaction to know thatthe “Re- 
ceiver” isso competent to take care of and 
protect all interests and deliver into proper 
hands when the danger is over? 

The land owner who puts up Page fence 
should count it, not an expense, but a per- 
manent investment. Like good substantial 
buildings it adds more than it costs to the 
value of his property. 


PAGE WOVEN WIRE FENCE CO., Adrian,Mich. 


Mention the Amertaun tee snertute 


AND LUNG DISEASES, 
THROAT DR. PEIRO, Specialist 

Offices: 1019, 100 State St., 

CHICAGO. Hours 9 to 4, 


Golden Italian Queens, 60 Cts.! 
SPECIAL TERMS —— and — CIRCULAR FREE. 
J. F. Michael, Greenville, Ohio. 
25A4t 








Please mention the Bee Journal. 





Queens and Queen-Rearing.— 
If you want to know how to have queens 
fertilized in upper stories while the old 
queen is still laying below; how you may 
safely introduce any queen, at any time of 
the year when bees can fly; all about the 
different races of bees; all about shipping 
queens, queen-cages, candy for queen- 
cages, etc.; all about forming nuclei, mul- 
tiplying or uniting bees, or weak colonies, 
etc.; or, in fact, everything about the 
queen-business which you may want to 
know—send for Doolittle’s *‘* Scientific 
Queen-Rearning’’—a book of over 170 
pages, which is as interesting as a story. 
Here are some good offers of this book: 

Bound in cloth, postpaid, $1.00; or clubbed 
with the Bez JourNnaL for one year—both 
for only $1.65 ; or given free as a premium 
for sending us three new subscribers to the 
Bee JouRNAL for a year at $1.00 each. 

Bound in paper cover, postpaid, 65 cents; 
or given free asa premium for sending us 
two new subscribers; or clubbed with the 
Bee JourRNAL a year—both for only #1.40. 
Send all orders to the Bere JouRNAL office. 





This department is only for your ** Wants” 
or bona-fide * Exchanges,” and such will be 
inserted here at 10 cents a lime for each 
time, when specially ordered into this depart- 
ment. Exchanges forcash or for price-lists, 
or notices offering articles for sale, will not 
EE . 
be inserted here—such belong in the regular 
advertising columns, at regular rates. 

YW EXCHANGE--Buzz-Saw, Shipping-Cases, 

Lang. Section-Frames with tin separators, 


for Queens, Honey, or own offer. 
22A4t G. M. DEER. Riga, Mich. 





YO EXCHANGE — Young Italian Queen 

reared in natural swarming. for single o 
double breech-loading shot-gun. 

W.C. GATHRIGHT, Las Cruces. New Mex. 
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—NOTICE— 
To Bee - Keepers and Dealers, 


I have one of the largest Factories in the 
West. devoted entirely to the manufacture of 
Bee-Keepers’ Supplies. 

Having made arrangements with the in- 
ventor to mi inufacture the ‘* Higginsville 
Hive-Cover,”’ I will place iton all hives sent 
out this year, unless otherwise ordered. 

Write at once for large illustrated Cata- 
logue for 1895, giving full description and 
prices of Higginsville Hive-Covers, Dove- 
tailed Hives, Sections, Frames, Supers. Foun- 
dation, Crates, Boxes, Smokers, Extractors, 
etc, 

Write for prices on large quantities. 


E. L. Kincaid, Walker, Vernon Co., Mo. 


Mention the Amertcan Bee Journai. 





California 2« 


If you care to know of its Fruits, Flowers, 
Climate or Resources. send for a Sample Copy 
of California's Favorite Paper— 


The Pacific Rural Press 


The leading Horticultural and Agricultural 
paper of the Pacific Coast. Published weekly, 
handsomely illustrated, $2.40 per annum. 
Sample Copy Free. 


PACIFIC RURAL PRESS, 
220 Market St.. - SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


BEGINNERS. 


Beginners should have a copy of the 
Amateur Bee-Keeper, a 70-page book by 
Prof. J. W. Rouse. Price 25 cents; if 
sent by mail, 28c. The little book and 
the Progressive Bee-Keeper (a live, pro- 
gressive 28-page monthly journal) one 
year, 65c. Address any first-class dealer, 


or 
LEAHY MFG. CO., Higginsville, Mo. 


APIARIAN SUPPLIES Pama tettr ie. 


Kee per r’’—how to manage bees, etc.—25 cts. 
The ** Model Coop.” for hen and her brood 
Wyandotte, Langshan and Leghorn Eggs for 
hatching. Cat. free, but state What you want 

J.W. ROUSE & CO., Mexico, Mo. 








VERY CHEAP 





BIG DROPS 


of water has made the vegetation. Now 
the sun shines—the Honey wells a 8 
Bees gather it, and every Bee-Keeper 
should have all needed Supplies at 
once. Catalogue Free. 


3 Lose 147 South Western Ave. 
Thos. G. Newman, *Giticaco. tL, 





WILLIAMS’ Automatic Reversible Honey-Extractor. 





 — 


Perfect in Principle and Workings. Here is what 
the veteran bee-keeper, N. E. France, of Platte- 
ville, Wis., says of it: “I consider the Williams 
Automatic Reversible Extractor head and shoul- 
dersabove any I have ever used; and further- 
more, consider it the BEST on the market.’ 


Italian Queens. 


Bright Yellow or Leather-Colored Italian Queens 
at prices to suit the times. 
Untested Queens reared present season — one, 


70c.; two, $1.35; three, $2.00; six, $3.50; 12 ae 50 
Tested Queen, GPCI Tiles 75-055 4000 teas 0s 1,00 
Nk ¢ eee SS nee or 50 


Extra Selected for breeding, The Very Best 2.00 
Safe arrival and satisfaction guaranteed. Price- 
List Free. Address, 


Van Allen & Williams, Barnum, Wis. 


P.S.—We have a few Hybrid Queens in oneof 
our bee-yards—to those that want them, 25 cts, 
for one, 5 for #1. Stamps taken for single Queen. 
Send Express Money Order payable at Barnum, 
or P.O Money Order payable at Boscobel, Wis.; 
or Draft on Milwaukee or Chicago. 


Be sure to , mention the American Bee Journal when you write. _4e$ 





ONE-PIECE SECTIONS---CHEAP |! 


1000 for $1.50. 


134, 1%, 1 15-16 and 2 inch: 


6000 at $1.40 per M. 


10,000 at $1.35 per M. 


In Order to Reduce Our Stock, We Offer 
No. 1 CREAM SECTIONS — 44% x4\4x7-to-ft.; 


No.1 WHITE SECTIONS — 54x64x2, open 
on two 5\ sides : 
1000 for $2.50. 5000 at $2.35 per M, 


10,000 at $2.25 per M. 


G. B. LEWIS COMPANY, Watértown, Wis. 





Honey & Beeswax ax Market Quotation, 


CHICAGO, [LL Pree —We haveo 
dull season which we look forward tr usual 
pect. Honey is entirely forgotten Ps on er. 
months of June, July and August. The® the 
ket is pretty well cleaned up of «lj pin Ry 
honey, so the prospects are encouray; met 
the coming season. We are getting |: Dg for 
for light comb. J Cl 


KANSAS CITY, Mo,. June 19. —Supply 
demand is light. We quote: No 1 white, 
lbs., 13@14c.; No. 2 white, 12@13¢.- y'* 
amber, 11@12c.; No. 2 amber, Side > Er 
tracted, white, 7c.; amber, 6c.; dark, . 
Beeswax, 22c, C.C. ¢, &C 


CINCINNATI, 0., June 18.—Nothing » ne 
since Our last. There is a fair demand , 4 7 
tracted honey at 4@7c. Comb honey ae 
slow demand at 12@14¢e. for best white 

Beeswax is in good demand at 25 5@3 le, { 
good to choice yellow. C.F. M &S 


CHICAGO, ILL., May 23.— The trade ; 
comb honey is very light at this time of the 
year—as it is between seasons. Soon we Wi 
get the new crop, and it will come on q } 






or 


are 


market. Just now what little comb sik 

brings 14c. for the best grades. Extracted 

5%@7c. All good grades of beesw me, 30¢ 
R. A. B. & ( 


PHILADELPHIA, PA., June 18.—The 
crop of comb honey is arriving slowly, and js 
in fair demand. No new extracted honey bas 
arrived in this market as yet. We 
Comb honey, 9@13c. Extracted, 44%@6ec 

Beeswax is still declining. The adulterat; 0 
of beeswux has demoralized our market this 
spring. be has hurt our sales considerable 
Price. 25@27c. W.A.S8 


new 


quote 


NEW YORK, N. Y., May 24.—White com! 
honey is well cleaned up. Considerable buck. 
wheat remains on the market, and, as the seg. 
son is about over. some of it will have to lx 
carried over. Extracted is doing fairly weil, 
with plenty of supply to meet the demar 
New southern is arriving quite freely. We 
quote: Extracted, white, 6@6\c.; amber, 
@d5%ec. Southern, common, 45@50c. per ga 
lon; choice, 60@65c. 

While beeswax holds firm at 31@32c., 1» 
think it has reached top market and do not 
expect it to go higher. H. B.&§ 








HONEY EXTRACTOR 
PERFECTION 


MOTHS oa 


Square Glass Honey Jars, Etc. 


For Circulars, apply to CHAs. F, Muts & Sox 
Cor. Freeman & Central Aves., Cincinnati,0 
Send 10e for Practica] Hints to Bee-Keepers 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





List of Honey and Beeswax Dealers, 


Most of whom Quote in this Journal 


Chicago, flls. 
J. A. LAMON, 43 South Water St. 
R. A. BURNETT & Co.. 163 South Water Street 
New York, N. Y. 
F. I. SaGe & Son, 183 Reade Street. 
HILDRETH Bros. & SEGELKEN 
120 & 122 West Broadway 
CHAS. ISRAEL & Bros., 486 Canal St. 
I, J. STRINGHAM, 105 Park Place. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
C. C. CLemoms & Co., 423 Walnut St 


Buffalo, N. Y. 
BATTERSON & Co., 167 & 169 Scott St 


Hamilton, Llls. 
CHAS. DADANT & SON. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wm. A. SELSER, 10 Vine St. 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
C. fF. MuTH & Son, cor. Freeman & Central svt 








A Binder for holding a year’s nun 
bers of the BEE JouRNAL we mail! (0 
only 75 cents; or clubbed wit! the 
JOURNAL for $1.60. 
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BEE JOURNAL 


PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 


GEORGE W. YORK & CO, 


At One Dollar a Year, 
56 Pifth Avenue, CHICAGO, ILLS. 


RAIS SRF UR URLS ERF EAI ERI ERICA SAINI SOI 
Postage to all Countries in the Postal Union 


is 50 cents extra. To all others, $1.00 
more than the subscription price. 


<2” Hebblewhite & Co., 369 George Street, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Australia, are our 
authorized agents. Subscription price, 6 shil- 
lings per annum. postpaid 


ce Al nl A Aa A I Mle lt Mi MI Li MB MRD MIP ts LED te 


Important to All Subscribers. 


The American Bee Journal is 
sent to subscribers until an order is received 
by the publishers for its discontinuance, 
ind all arrearages are paid. 

Always State the Post-Office to which 
your paper is addressed, when writing to us. 


A Sample Copy of the Bee Journal 
will be sent FREE upon application. 

Iiow to Send Money.—Remit b 
Express, Post-Office Money Order. or Ban 
Draft on New York or Chicago. If none of 
these can be had. Register your Letter, 
affixing Stamps both for postage and regis- 
try, and take a receipt for it. Money sent 
thus, IS AT OUR RISK: otherwise it is 
not. Do not send Checks on Local Banks— 
we have to pay 25 cents each, to get them 
vashed. 

Never Send Silver in letters. It will 
wear holes in the envelope, or may be stolen. 


Money Orders.—Make all Money Or- 
lers payable at Chicago, Ill—not at any 
sub-station of Chicago. 

Postage Stamps of any denomina- 
tion may be sent for any fraction of a dol- 
lar; or where Money Orders cannot be 
obtained, stamps for any amount may be 
sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
for money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. The subscri 
tion is paid tothe end of the month 
indicated. 

Do not Write anything for publica- 
tion on the same sheet of paper with busi- 
ness matters, unless it can be torn apart 
without interfering with either part of the 
letter. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
the Bee Journal to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will re- 
place them if notified before all the edition 
is exhausted. Please don’t wait a month 
or two, for then it may be too late to get 
another copy. 

Emerson Binders, made especially 
for the American Bee Journal, are conven- 
ient for preserving each weekly Number, as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents, or clubbed with the Am- 
erican Bee Journal for one year—both to- 
gether for $1.60. They cannot be sent by 
mail to Canada. 


_ 





>-Frame Nucleus and Italian (ueen 
—¢*2 50.— 


Untested Queens, 75c.; Six for $3.50. 


Discount on Quantities. 


FULL—LINE—OF—SUPPLIES. 


é I. J. STRINGHAM, 
105 Park Place. NEW YORK,N. Y. 
Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Question - Box. 


In the multitude of counsellors there is 
safety.—Prov. 11-14. 





ld eld el de Ae ned told tel al a lala a 


Breeding Out the Swarming 
Habit in Bees. 


Query 977.—1. Is it possible to breed out 
the swarming habit ? 

2. Would it be a desirable thing if it could 
be done ? 


B. Taylor—1. No. 2. No. 

Dr. J. P. H. Brown—1. No. 2. No. 
P. H. Elwood—1. I think so. 2. Yes. 
C. H. Dibbern—1. I think not. 2. No. 


Rev. M. Mahin—1. No! 2. I think 
not. 


G. M. Doolittle—1. I think not. 2. 
Yes. 

W. R. Graham 
think not. 


R. L. Taylor—1. To some extent, no 
doubt. 2. No. 


H. D. Cutting—1. ‘*Give her up.” 2. 
All things considered, I think not. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater—1. I think not al- 
together. 2. I do not think it would. 


Prof. A. J. Cook—1. Nothing is im- 
possible for us mortals. 2. Certainly. 


Chas. Dadant & Son—1l. We think 
not. 2. We are afraid we would also 
breed out their industry. 

J. M. Hambaugh—1l1. I am of the opin- 
ion it would be a very uncertain task. 
2. fam not sure that it would. 


Wm. M. Barnum—1l1. I doubt if it 
would be possible. 2. No. A modifica- 
tion is desirable at times, however. 

Eugene Secor—1. Perhaps it can be 
done in time—a thousand years or so—if 
persisted in. 2. Iam not sure on that 
point. 

Jas. A. Stone—1. I do not think it is. 
2. I, for one, would desire it—as I have 
generally increased my colonies by di- 
viding. 

E. France—1 and 2. I don’t think it 
is. I would a great deal rather my bees 
would be contented and not swarm. I 
woud divide them to suit myself. 

Rev. E. T. Abbott—1. Not unless you 
change a bee into some other animal. 2. 
No; notif we are to continue to keep 
bees for the honey they produce. 


W. G. Larrabee—1. No. 2. I1 hardly 
think so, for if bees have no desire to 
swarm or to increase, they would not 
build queen-cells, and without queen- 
cells how would we increase ? 

Dr. C. C. Miller—1l. As it is not essen- 
tial for the existence of a colony, and as 
some bees are more given to swarming 
than others, I don’t see anything impos- 
sible in having bees not given to swarm- 
ing at all. 2. Very decidedly for most 
persons. 

J. E. Pond—1 and 2. No, sir! and it 
would not be advisable or desirable so to 
do, in my judgment. In order to do this 
it would be necessary to breed out all 
the present instincts of the bee, and 
what the result would be, were it possi- 
ble so to do, let him tell who can. 


1. Ithink not. 2. I 


Allen Pringle—1l. As the ‘‘swarming 
habit’ is one of the very strongest hab- 
its of the honey-bee, while my faith in 
the possibilities of artificial as well as 








natural selection in the breeding of the 
bee, as well as other animals, is strong, 
I think it would take a good deal of per- 
sistent effort through a good many thou- 
sands of years to get that habit bred 
out! I could not, therefore, conscien- 
tiously advise the querist to begin to un- 
dertake a job like that. 2. It would, I 
think, be desirable, provided the breed- 
ing out of the swarming habit did not at 
the same time breed out that work-with- 
a-rush habit which now accompanies the 
swarming habit. 


G. W. Demaree—1 and 2. I guess not, 
and if it could be done, I would not want 
the bees, because such bees would not be 
all-purpose bees. I sometimes want 
some prime swarms, and if I don’t want 
my bees to swarm, I prevent them by 
raising the sealed brood above the queen- 
excluder. This answers both of your 
queries. 

Mrs. L. Harrison—When the *‘ swarm- 
ing habit” has been bred out of the hu- 
man family, I'll try bees. 2. No! Is the 
creature wiser than the Creator? The 
Lord knew what he was saying, when 
he said, ‘‘It is not good for man to be 
alone.” Swarm out and start a new 
home is Nature’s way of increasing bee- 
families. 





PRICES LOW. — BEST QUALITY. 


Do You Want 





BEE HIVES, ANY 
CRATES, SUPPLIES 
SECTIONS, | FOR 
FOUNDATION ? J \\ THE APIARY ? 





I can fill your orders promptly. Catalogue free. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Crimson Clover Seed! ! 


Having more than I shall sow, 1 offer it for 
sale. It was grown on hard land,is acclima- 
ted fully. Clean, good seed and Will Grow, 
2 bush., seven dollars ($7.00); 1 bush., 83.75; 
% bush., $2.00; 4 bush., $1.25. No charge for 


bags. 
J. COLBY SMITH, 
26A8t WILLOW GROVE, DEL. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 


KANSAS BEE-KEEPERS ! 
—TVake Notice— 
Before placing your order for Supplies 
write for my Very Low PRICES on 
D. T. HIVES, SECTIONS, SMOKERS 

SHIPPING-CASES ano 
COMB FOUNDATION. 
Catalogue Free. 
18Etf A. W. SWAN, Centralia, Kan. 


Hunt's Foundation 


Led all others in the Government experiments 
It exceeded the Given by 6% %, and all the 
rest by 24%. See Sept. Review, 1894. The 
Largest, Most Comprehensive Catalog of ev- 
erything needed in the Apiary, FREE. Cash 
for Beeswax, or will make it upin any quan- 
tity. Mi. HM. HONT, Bell Branch, Mich. 


4Etf Mention the American Bee Journal 


Italian Queens 


Warranted Purely Mated, 50 cts. each. 
Tested, 75 cts,, or 2 for $1.00; 12 for 85.00 
Good Breeders, $2.00 each. 
F. A. CROWELL, 
GRANGER, Fillmore Co., MINN. 


147 South Western Avenue, - 
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SAVE MONEY ! 


It is always economy to buy the best, espe- 
cially when the best cost no more than 
something not half so good. OUR FAL- 
CON SECTIONS are acknowledged to be 
superior to any on the market. The 
same is alsotrue of our HIVES and BEE- 
KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, of which we 
make all modern styles. OUR PRICES 
will be found as low as thoseof any of 
our competitors, and in many cases low- 
er, and you are always sure of getting 
first-class goods. Wealso publish THE 
AMERICAN BEE-KEEPER, a monthly 
magazine (Fifth year) at 50c. a year, in- 

valuable to beginners. Large illustrated 
catalogue and price-list free. Address, 


THE W. T. FALCONER MFG. 00., 
JAMESTOWN, N. ¥Y. 


ee” W. MM. Gerrish,. of East Notting- 
ham, N. H., is our Eastern agent. New 
England customers may save freight by pur- 
chasing of him. 


Mention the American Bee Journal. 





Get Our High Prices on— 


Hovey & Beeswan 


Before Selling. 
HORRIE & McCONKEY, 
Commission Merchants, 
224 South Water St., Chicago, = 
Reference—First Nat.onal Bank. 24A13 


Mention the American Bee soy 


1] ARISE 


7 | a to the readers 


BEE JOURNAL that 
DOOLITTLE 


has concluded to sel! 
—BEES and QUEENS— 
in their season, during 
1895, at the following 
price 
oa Colony of Italians 
on 9 Gallup frames, in 
light shipping-box $7 00 
Five Colonies.: 3000 
Ten Colonies.. 50 00 
1 untested queen. 100 
- queens 550 
12 = 10 00 
1 tested a $1 & 
3 ens . ° 41K 
1 select tested queen 2 00 
3 Queens 5 
Select tested queen, previous season’s rearing . 400 
Extra Selected for breeding, THE VERY BEST.. 6 00 
About a Pound of BEES in a Two-frame Nucleus, 
with any Queen, $2.00 extra. 











s@ Circular free, giving full particulars regarc- 
ing the wee and each class of Queens. 
dress 


G. M. DOOLITTLE, 


BORODINO, Seen Co., N.Y. 


Household Repairing Outfit. 


This Outfit is a 
combination of the 
practical, tried and 
common-sense tools 
and materials that 
4 will enable anyone 
with enough ingen- 
uity to drive a nail, 
to do his own halt- 
soling, boot, shoe, 
rubber and harness 
repairing, right at 
home. No pegs re- 
quired. Simple wire 
clinch nails. Saves 
¥ time, trouble, ex- 
pense and vexatious 
**shoe-maker’s bro- 
ken promises.”’ En 
tire Outfit, ae 
1 boxed. by express 
only $2.00. 

Or clubbed with 
the Bee Journal for 1 year—both for $2.60; or 
givenas a Premium for sending us 6 New 
Subscribers to the Bee Journal at $1.00 each. 


12A25t 
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Write for a Circular 
and Say How Many Hives 
You Will Neeg. 


Address, 


Emerson T. Abbott, 


ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


Mention the American Bee Journal 


Tested Queens by Return Mail at $0, 


am devoting my apiary largely to Queen-Rearing, and making a specialty of Testeq 
mations Queens at $1.00 each, or six for $5.00. These Queens are of this year’s rearing, anq 
have been kept just long enough to know that they are good layers and purely mated. Fo; 
several weeks I have been filling orders by return mail, andl am keepinga large number 
of Queens in nuclei for the express purpose of enabling me to fill orders promptly. More than 
six Queens (tested) will be sold at 75 cts. each, but such orders must be sent with the under. 
standing that while they will be filled as promptly as possible, it MAY NOT be by return mail. 
which will be the case with six or a less number of Queens. The REVIEW and one Queen, $1.50 


Seventeen Years Ago we FR: 
seer Dadant's Foundation @: 


Was first offered for sale. The following parties keep it in stock and have kept 
it for years for sale. Why? Because they want to bandle only the best goods, and 
they say they get the best goods when they buy Dadant’s Foundation. 











Thomas G. Newman, Chicago, Ills. 
C. F. Muth & Son, Cincinnati, Ohio { 
Chas. H. Green, Waukesha, Wis. | 
Chas. Hertel, Freeburg, Lils. 
E. Kretchmer, Red Oak, lowa. 
Jos. Nysewander, Des Moines, lowa. EB. T. Abb Dott, St. Joseph, } 
G. B. Lewis Co.. Watertown, Wis. J. M. Jenkins, Wetumpka, Alabama 
James Reynolds Elevator Co., Poughkeepsie. N Y. John Rey, East Saginaw, Mich. 
Page & Lyon. New London, Wis. J. W. Bittenbender, atl me lowa. 
“. Bee-Keepers’ Supply Co., pnneneRY ie, La. Vickery Bros., Evansville, I 
. F. Quigley, Unionville, Mo Mrs. Jennie Atchley, Beeville, Texas. 
Is not such a steady trade a proof of real merit in the goods we sell ? 
We also make a specialty of Veils and Weil Stuffs of best quality. 


——> 


Beeswax Wanted at All Times. 


——___ ___——» 
Bee-keepers’ Supplies, Smokers, Sections, Tin Pails, etc. Samples of Foun- 
dation and Tulle FREE with circular. Instructions to beginners 
with circular. Send us your address. 


CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
Mention the American Bee Journai HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


Notice ! 


We beg to announce that we have completed arrangements with the Port 
whereby we secure for this country the control of the sale of that very exce 
and almost indispensable implement— 


THE PORTER BEE-ES 


It will be manufactured by the Porters, as formerly, but write to us for prices 
in both large and small quantities. 


The A. I. Root Co., Medina, Ohio. 


| G@.K. Hubbard, Fort Wayne, Ind. 
L. Hanssen, Davenport, lowa. 

C. Theilmann, Theilmanton, Minn, 
E. C, Ea, lestield, Berlin is. 
Walter 8. Pouder, Indiana oli, Ind 























